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dias? ; ’ Fig. 2.—Dress or LAVENDER MOZAMBIQUE, | revers and cuffs, slashed at the sides. Black Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS 

: Ladies Wu s Summer trimmed with black braid. High Waist and close | lace bonnet. op. Under dress of buff and white striped per- 
6 5 ; sleeves, with linen collar and cuffs. Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From4 To 6 YEARS | cale, trimmed with a strip of buff percale, scal- 

Fig. 1.—Suit or Ecru Campnic, stamped Fig. 3:—Suir or Gray PonGEr, trimmed with | oLp. Dress of blue foulard, trimmed with flut- | loped and bound with white. - Buff percale over 


with black in a Greek pattern. The suit con- | black velvet and fringe. ,Wide-pleated flounce | ings of the same material and black velvet rib- | dress, with sleeveless waist, cut square on the 
sists of waist, skirt, tunic, basque-belt, and black | on the skirt. Tunic trimmed with velvet ribbon | bon. The waist is cut square in front, and worn | front and back, and trimmed with scallops bound 
gros grain bow. Black hat with feather. and fringe. Loose paletot, with black velvet | over a chemise Russe of tucked Swiss muslin. with white. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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SOMEBODY’S LOVERS. 


Too meck by half was he who came 
A-wooing me one morn, 

For he thought so little of himself 
I learned to share his scorn. 


At night I had a suitor, vain 
As the vainest in the land; 
Almost he seemed to condescend 

In the: offer of his hand. 


ip coe pie promod Seaeut 1 cyned 

Courage and m e; 

And tow ciald T iol of cach some 
As a leader and a guide? 


And then there came.a worshiper 
With such undoubting trust, 

That when he knelt he seemed not worth 
Upraising from the dust. 


The next was never in the wrong, 
Was not too smooth nor rough ; 

So faultless and so good was he, 
That that was fault enough. 


But one, the last of all who came, 
I know not how to paint; 

No angel do I seem to him— 
He scarcely cails me saint! 


He hath such sins and weaknesses 
As mortal man befall ; 

He hath a thousand faults, and yet 
I love him with them all! 


He never asked me yea nor nay, 
Nor knelt to me one hour; 

But he took my heart, and holds my heart 
With a lover's tender power. 


And I bow, as needs I must, and say, 
In proud humility, 
Love’s might is right, and I yield at last 
To manhood’s royalty! 
Puase Cary. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Ia Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a double Pattern Sheet, with full-sized pat- 
terns and illustrations of more than twenty differ- 
ent styles of Summer Wrappings for Ladies, 
Misses, and Boys; Bonnets, Round Hats, Lin- 
gerie, etc., etc. 

Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the Elegant STREET 
Suit om page 348 will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
for the entire Costume. News-dealers will be sup- 
plied at the usual discount. 





MORALS OF THE TEA-CUP. 


HE late dinner, now become so fashiona- 

ble, has undoubtedly its advantages. The 
master of the house, having less excuse in the 
exigencies of business to withdraw him, is more 
often found in his proper position at the head 
of the femily table. The old-fashioned dinner 
at noontide, scooping out of the very heart of 
the day, as it did, an hour or more, offered for 
absence a ready apology, of which the busy man 
was not slow to avail himself. This was the 
very piping time, he urged, of trade, the bar- 
gain of the morning calling for consummation, 
the hour of change exacting his presence, and 
the inevitable three o’clock hastening his steps 
to the bank. It was impossible, of course, for 
a man whose soul was in his business to submit 
to any such preposterous requirement from wife 
and children as dining at home in the middle 
of a day sacred to dry-goods and groceries. 
The late domestic dinner became blished, 
and a husband and a father may be seen 
occasionally br@aking bread with those whose 
society he is supposed to enjoy. He has the 
chance of a daily glance at even the youngest 
of the children, who are seldom, nowadays, hud- 
dled off to bed without a kiss and a “good- 
night” from the busiest paterfamilias, 

The late dinner, however, though unques- 
tionably it has its, side, has been allowed 
to interfere with an older institution, which 
deserves to be saved from the contempt with 
which the fashionables are disposed to treat it. 
The homely tea-table should not be despised 
and thrust away. About it linger some of the 
purest associations of the family; and we fancy 
that, with the growing disregard of its tradi- 
tional claims to reverence, there is a propor- 
tionate diminution of the amenities, if not of 
the virtues, of domestic life.” 

The late dinner is ordinarily made to close 
the dietetic day; and with the termination of 
this meal there is an end, in most families, of 
those gatherings which, though mainly design- 
ed for eating and drinking, have an influence 
beyond satisfying the hunger and thirst. ‘The 
domestic repasts are, as every discreet parent 
will recognize, the most important occasions for 
promoting social decorum and cherishing fam- 
ily harmony and affection. Eating at home, 
under the refining influences of a well-ordered 
household, is an essential element of domestic 
education, and every younger member of the 
family should be forced to appreciate and ben- 
efit by it. It is not only that, by a proper and 
regular diet, his health may be guarded against 


kept good by the controlling influence of pa- 
rental example and authority, but that he may 
have that opportunity, so essential to the mor- 
al well-being of the young, of systematic social 
converse and intimacy with those who are of 
his own family. Children should be early ha- 
bituated to associate all their enjoyments, even 
of appetite, with the presence of those whom 
they love and reverence. Physical desires are 
thus checked in their tendency to exceed the 
requirements of nature, and the most gross and 
immoderate do not fail to receive a refining 
grace from the gentle, almost unconscious, but 
effective, restraints of the family influence. 

The various substitutes which our precocious 
youth are allowed to indulge in in exchange 
for the systematic meals of home are among 
the most serious causes of the degeneracy of 
social manners and virtues. Permitted as the 
young so frequently are, under the plea, per- 
haps, of convenience for business or of want 
of domestic resource, especially in our large 
cities, to resort to the restaurants and other 
public places of entertainment for man and 
beast, they are withdrawn at an age from the 
privacy of home when they can least spare its 
good influence, and thrust into the publicity of 
the tavern when they are the likeliest to suffer 
from its vulgarizing effects, There is hardly 
a family in New York which meets together at 
the daily board, and most domestic establish- 
ments are, in consequence, in a state of chronic 
anarchy. Home is not only thus disordered, 
but it may be said almost to have become ex- 
tinct, as those who should compose it are the 
least often found there. 

With our emphatic opinion in favor of the 
good influence of the domestic meal, we urge 
upon parents to restore the old-fashioned tea- 
table to its ancient respect. ‘The summons of 
its evening bell will serve to recall to the mem- 
bers of the family, both old and young, the so- 
cial duty of gathering systematically together, 
and remind them of the mutual claims of com- 
bination and affection. With this ever-recur- 
ring motive for presence at home, which will 
be felt as a sense of constant obligation, and 
acquire from its regularity the force of habit, 
the young will have less opportunity, and dis- 
position too, to seek in the evening those dis- 
tractions which are often dangerous when out 
of the control of the domestic influence. 

‘*¢ Thank God for tea!” exclaimed the joyous 
Sypney Smirtu, as he bounced into the room. 
‘What would the world do? How did it ex- 
ist? Iam glad I was not born before tea. I 
can drink any quantity when I have not tasted 
wing. Otherwise I am haunted by blue-devils 
by he and dragons by night.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sour Bread and Muvyy Coffee. 


Y DEAR LOUISA,—I recently heard 
a very distinguished philosopher remark 
that poor cooking occasions more misery and 
immorality than can be traced to any other 
single cause; and he wondered and regretted 
that so few of the loveliest and most accom- 
plished women of his acquaintance could direct 
with knowledge the operations of their kitchens. 
And, indeed, this is a very serious question. 
As society is now constituted, the day of vast 
co-operation not yet having dawned, the ma- 
jority of women will be married and must man- 
age the household. Here, for instance, are 
my young friends, whom I think you know, 
Henry Squeezer and David Scrimp. They are 
fine fellows of twenty-six, and clerks upon mod- 
erate salaries. Now the young affections of 
Henry and David are not to be suffered to run 
to waste, and they are both of them engaged 
to the ‘*dearest girls.” I don’t suppose that 
Mr. Traddles had any satiric intention when he 
used that phrase, but I know a great many 
Squeezers and Scrimps who can not marry 
merély because they are engaged to the dear- 
est Dulcineas ! 

But suppose that they disdain prudence as a 
mercenary and demoralizing virtue, and insist 
that, as men and wemen were clearly made for 
domestic happiness, they will no longer resist 
their heavenly destiny, and so marry—then 
what? Let it be David Scrimp and little Lucy 
Cudler of whom we are speaking. The knot, 
Louisa, is easily tied; but gentlemen upon 
small salaries can not easily keep house except 
in some suburb, the remoter the cheaper, So 
our young doves select a nest in—no, I shill 
not say what suburb after remarking that sub- 
urbs and cheapness are associated. For sup- 
pose that I should say Westchester, or New 
Jersey, or Long Island, or Staten Island, I 
should be instantly accused of malevolence tos 
ward that particular paradise, and suspected 
of connivance at the depreciation of real estate 
in that neighborhood by associating suburbs 
and cheapness. I suppose, therefore, that our 
young doves select a nest somewhere in the 
beautiful and romantic environs of the city, 
where the salubrity of the air vies with the 
loveliness of the landscape, and the grateful 
seclusion of the country is enhanced by the 
charms of a select neighborhood. For further 
particulars see small bills, or inquire upon the 
premises, 





excess and unsuitable food, and his manners 


established. ‘They haye a small house, and 

necessarily a small household. In fact, Mrs. 

Scrimp, late Miss Lucy Cudler, and one maid- 

of-all-work, compose the entire domestic force. 

Biddy comes into the country, because she is a 

raw hand. Her function at Dovesnest is cook- 

ing and washing and chamber-work. You.can 

imagine, dear Lotiisa, what kind of bread she 

makes; you can see her in your mind’s eye fry- 

ing the beef-steak ; you can conceive the warm 

muddy liquor that is served for coffee in the 

morning. For a time, perhaps, our doves are 

content to feed only upon the honey-moon. 

But that manna, although exquisite, is not suf- 

ficiently substantidl for a stalwart young clerk 

who must be*off every morning by the seven 

o’clock—conveyance. (I decline to say whether 

train or boat or stage, for reasons already men- 

tioned.) In the delicious spring mornings, 

such as we are now enjoying, David Scrimp 

arises betimes and sniffs up the fragrant air and 

whistles with delight as he beholds from his 

window the lilacs and the apple blossoms, and 

with a nicely whetted appetite descends eagerly 

to the breakfast-room. 

Presently Lucy appears, fresh as the dawn. 

But such a table-cloth, Louisa, and such dough 

for bread, and such an unsavory lump of meat, 

and such slop for drink! ‘Two things are fright- 

fully evident; first, a total ignorance of what 

a spring breakfast should be, and, second, ab- 

solute incapacity of preparation. My dear girl, 

the glory of the morning vision from the win- 

dow is suddenly dimmed. Mr. and Mrs. Scrimp 

may joke about it for a little while, but they can 

not joke for a great while. All day long David 

is in the city hard at work. He returns at 

evening to his darling Lucy, his waxy potatoes, 

and his tasteless, spoiled food. Upon the hori- 
zon of Dovesnest the faintest possible cloud 

begins to show itself, not as large as a man’s 
hand. David pleasantly suggests that light’ 
rolls are more agreeable than heavy bread, and 
that clear coffee is as cheap as thick coffee. 

Lucy smiles, assents, and bites her lip. That 
is all, By-and-by David declares that there 
must really be a change; that there is horrible 
waste in a cooking that spoils the food, and 
that Dovesnest must be a rigidly economical 
household. Lucy drums a little upon the table. 

David looks at her, feels that he is a brute, 

rushes around the table to kiss her, and is off 

to town. Both are a little uncomfortable. 

That is all. , 

I am not going to trace the steps of the ap- 

proaching fate of the Dovesnest, Louisa, be- 

cause you know it, and I, although I have no 

Lucy, know it ; and the whole world knows it, 

in a thousand, thousand homes. Lucy has al- 

ways dressed prettily and danced gracefully, 

and enjoyed herself in her father’s house. Da- 

vid always protested that he could love nobody 

who was not a lady; and it was his delight to 

see the neat toilettes of his beloved. At board- 

ing-school the diva has learned to talk the 

French of Stratford atte Bowe, to paint flowers 
a little, to play the piano indifferently, and to 
dance well. -She leaves school at eighteen and 
‘ goes into society ;” thet is, she makes morn- 
ing calls and goes to evening parties. The 
next year, in the midst of these duties, she is 
engaged, and, continuing them all the more 
vigorously, is married the next year and be- 
comes mistress of Dovesnest. She has under- 
taken the most serious responsibilities, and she 
knows her duties exactly as a politician ap- 
pointed to a civil office in the United States 
knows his. She must hire a raw Irish girl at 
small wages, who knows little more of cooking 
than her pretty young mistress, who knows 
nothing; and away they go, spoiling food, 
health, temper, and, at last, domestic peace and 
happiness. 

Perhaps you think, my dear Louisa, that it is 
very unreasonable for people to allow sour 
bread and muddy coffee to disturb their happi- 
ness. Very well, my dear; try it, try it. As 
a young bachelor do you think that I continued 
to board where the steaks were fried and the 
butter was extremely exceptionable? And is 
there any reason why a ‘man’s own household 
should be worse than a boarding-house that he 
could not endure? A pea in your shoe is cer- 
tainly a very insignificant irritation, Surely 
your happiness does not depend upon a pea. 
Try walking round the Central Park with it, 
my dearest girl, and then let us compare notes. 
Sour bread and muddy coffee are but signs. 
They penetrate every department, and taint 
every thing in the household. That is to say, 
the ignorance of the dear little housekeeper, 
which can not remedy them, is equally at fault 
in every detail of her new duties. Do you sup- 
pose that David Scrimp, book-keeper, could 
keep his place for a day if he knew no more of 
the duties that he has undertaken in the office 
of Young, Hyson, & Co., than Lucy Scrimp, 
housekeeper, knows of those which she has 
undertaken upon joint account with David ? 

“Ah!” you say; ‘‘then Mr. Bachelor really 
thinks that women ought to be satisfied with 
being cooks and house-maids and nurses! He 

* also, with all his loud protestations of admira- 
tion and regard for the sex, wants them to be 
mere servants.” Now, my dear Louisa, before 
giving way to your impatience, tell me fairly, 
is it unjust or insulting to women to demand 





Here, then, Mr. and Mrs. David Scrimp are 





todo? Idon’t ask you to be a cook, my dear; 
but I do ask you, if you are a wife, to do the 
duties of a wife; and among them is that of 
well ordering a household, including the cook- 
ing. I don’t ask you to try and gratify the 
whims of a. surly, cross-grained fellow whom 
nothing will please, and for whom yon would 
slave yourself to death.in vain. But, as David 
Scrimp would be ashamed if he did not do his 
duty as a book-keeper, so I ask Mrs. David 
Serimp to be ashamed if she fails in hers as a 
housekeeper, Is that unfair? .Wouldn’t it be 
insulting to ask or expect any thing else? 
Dear me! Louisa, as I raise my eyes this 
moment and look from my window, F see the 
young ladies of Madame Veneer’s establish- 
ment, French day and boarding school for 
young ladies, taking their daily walk. I see 
with delight that they have learned to carry 
themselves without awkwardness. Their hands 
are evidently not superfluous. ‘They move with 
grace and propriety. They are also neatly 
dressed in the fashion, and without extrava- 
gance. ‘They have a due share of accomplish- 
ments, I have no doubt; and I don’t wonder 
the young fellow thinks himself lucky who en- 
counters Madame Veneer’s daily dress-parade. 
Madame is a sensible woman, and I hope and 
bedieve that her pupils have been taught a great 
many good and useful things. But, being a 
sensible woman, Madame knows that all the 
girls who graduate at her school can not marry 
princes and dukes and rich men. They can 
not all have housekeepers and butlers, while 
they themselves sit upon cushions and sew up 
a seam. They are American girls, -who will 
marry American men of average means. They 
will have homes of their own, and however cley- 
er they may be, however accomplished, to what-. 
ever art or profession or pursuit they may choose 
to devote themselves—and I claim for them the 
utmost liberty of choice—when they have those 
homes, they must superintend them. Has Ma- 
dame Verfeer, who “finishes” young ladies, fin- 
ished them for that ? 
The crying evil of the American household 
is poor cookery. Has one of Madame Veneer’s 
young ladies ever seen asauce-pan! Does she 
know a sieve from a mortar? + Does she know 
how a cutlet ought to look when brought to 
table, or how to make white sauce for a par- 
ridge? Come, Louisa, be you one of Madame 
Veneer’s young ladies, and let me be the ex- 
amining committee. What ought a roast goose 
to be stuffed with? How should oysters be 
scalloped? Can you compose a neat dinner 
for six persons? Do the resources of nature 
or art furnish the human being, in America, 
with any thing for breakfast but a huge mass 
of beef-steak, partially fried, and soused in liquid 
grease? How is milk toast made? ‘These are 
questions never asked nor answered at Madame 
Veneer’s; but they will be among the most 
frequent and practical questions that the ma- 
jority of her young ladies will have to answer 
within four or five years of their leaving school. 
And, Louisa, I have seen so much unhappiness 
springing from their inability to answer them, 
that when my experience was confirmed by the 
remark of my philosophic friend, I determin- 
ed to lose no time in speaking to you upon the 
subject, and asking you to mention it to your 
friends. 
Do you ask me how they are to learn? The 
answer is, Professor Blot multiplied by a thou- 
sand, Let Madame Veneer announce French 
day and boarding school for young ladies; dan- 
cing, drawing, painting, music, physiology, and 
cookery, by the most eminent professors, and 
the domestic happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Squeezer, and Mr. and Mrs. David Scrimp, now 
so sorely imperiled, would be secured. The 
pease in their shoes would be boiled, my dear, 
and they could walk around the park a dozen 
times without pain. And what shall those do 
who do not go to Madame Veneer’s? Let them 
combine and learn of a Blot. I respect your 
sex, Louisa, enough to believe that if you and 
your friends see the immense addition to human 
happiness, through that of the household, which 
will proceed from reformed cooking, you will 
easily ascertain how to reform it. Allons, en- 
Jans de la patrie! ~Down with sour bread and 
muddy coffee! No more sole-leather steaks! 
Light bread forever! Marchons! Marchons! 

Yours fervently, dear Louisa, 

An Oxp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING HABITS. 


5 dere habits of black cloth are most fre- 
quently seen.in the Park and on the Ave- 
nue. Dark blue and invisible green habits are 
the exceptions to the prevailing black. ie 
light cloth called. ladies’ cloth is selected, an 
from six and a half to seven yards are purchased. 
The postillion basque, with sharply pointed front, 
sloping to the belt on the hips, the basque square 
behind or shaped like a dress-coat, isghe corsage 
in favor here. The neck is cut to be worn high, 
or may be turned in, to show a chemisette of 
fees The sleeve is coat-shaped. Heavy 
; braid is laid on to outline a vest and cuffs, 
or else there are broad revers and cuffs of black 
velvet. In London, from whence we derive 
equestrian fashions, basques are dispensed with, 
and a plain waist, deeply pointed back and front, 
is worn. Habit skirts are fuller than those worn 





that they shall do well whatever they undertake 
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a year ago. They. are gored like dresses, plain 
in front and at the sides, and left very full be- 
hind. The right side of the skirt is about ten 
inches lenger than the left side; thalatter mé@&s- 
ures from forty-seven to fifty inches for ladies of 
ordinary size. 

Heavy braid passementeries, that resemble 
embroidery, are used to trim expensive habits. 
They form revers, cuffs, and an ornament for the 
back. Skirts are entirely untrimmed. All fanci- 
ful trimming, like gilt buttons and braid, are in 
bad taste on habits. Very little trimming is 
used, and that is simple, plain, and rich. 

Beaver hats, or silk hats, as ladies call them, 
are universally adopted for riding in the city. 
The shape brought out for this season is more 
graceful than the tall beavers so unbecoming to 
small heads, - The crown is only half-high, and 
is more sloping than the broad square crown of 
last year. The brim is narrow and turned up on 
the sides. A masque veil and lace scarf tied be- 
hind isthe trimming. Imported hats of this kind, 
with real lace scarfs, are $16. Hats of the same 
shape made here, and untrimmed, are $8. A 
new riding-hat is of black beaver, shaped precise- 
ly like a warrior’s helmet. A humming-bird is 
perched on the front, and a masque veil is at- 
tached. Scarfs of blue or green grenadine, tied 
behind, with the ends flowing, are also worn with 
beaver hats. 

Riding gloves or gauntlets are undressed kid 
of pale écru or stone-color with black stitching. 
A foulard neck-tie of a becoming shade is worn 
with a pointed linen collar edged with Valen- 
ciennes. The hair is usually in chatelaine braids, 
without other ornament than the jet ball and 
daisy pins now so much used. Very young la- 
dies with long, abundant hair wear it in two long 
braids hanging behind and tied with ribbon. 
Slender little riding whips with ivory handles, 
or else covered with Russia leather, and mounted 
with silver or gold, cost from $5 to $25. Those 
for $15 are very handsome. 


VARIETIES. 


Hats of pine-apple cloth, checked, white and a 
color, shirred, and mounted on wire, and trimmed 
with ruches of the same, are made for ladies’ 
sea-side and country wear: price $4 50. The 
same kind of hats is made of black grenadine 
for mourning. 

French modistes have imported a new material 
for traveling dresses. It is all wool, drapes as 
softly as cashmere, and is of the same fabric as 
Scotch woolen shawls. It is found only in gray 
and dust colors, and is made with long draped 
tunic and paletot, worn with a skirt of black taf- 
fetas. It is of proper thickness to dispense with 
extra wrapping, and is especially appropriate for 
long railroad journeys. Similar to this is the 
Continental water-proof suit made of gray wool- 
en shawls, -with fringe and darker stripe for bor- 
der. These have a short skirt and a draped 
casaque like the water-proof cloak in Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. IIL., and besides this a short pale- 
tot. ‘The casaque when not draped forms a wa- 
ter-proof cloak, and the paletot, with the short 
skirt, a separate suit. Price $36. 

Very dressy sashes, imported to wear with 
white muslin dresses, are of China crape, rose, 
azure, green, or white, trimmed with the new 
Bruges lace, white with narrower black blonde 
lace laid upon it. The shape is a novelty, as it 
passes twice round the hips, forming a short 
tunic or basque, and hangs in ends at the sides 
orback. Young ladies arrange it in various ways, 
either crossed as a fichu, or as a scarf over one 
shoulder. Scarf sashes of gros grain ribbon of 
solid color have a three-inch hem at the ends, 
and the doubled end is raveled, or frayed by 
drawing out the cross threads, and thus a soft, 
flossy fringe is formed. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


There is no change in full-dress suits for gen- 
tlemen. The swallow-tail coat, low-rolled vest, 
and pantaloons are all of black cloth. White 
vests are used if preferred. The neck-tie for 
evening parties is usually white; for the opera 
it is pearl-colored. When blue dress-coats are 
worn the collars are of velvet. 

* The semi-dress suit for afternoon receptions, 
visiting, the promenade, and church, is in the 
English style. It consists of a double-breasted 
Prince of Wales coat, made of olive or blue 
cloth, with a velyet collar of the same shade. 
The lapels roll very low, and are plain, without 
silk facing. Close-fitting sleeves with cuff. The 
vest is of the material of the coat, made without 
a collar. .A fold of white Marseilles simulates 
an inner vest. ‘The pantaloons of lavender doe- 
skin are cut to fit the limb easily, with consider- 
able spring at the ankle. ‘The shirt-front worn 
with this suit has two broad folds on a side, or 
else bit one, with a broad centre plegt. The 
collar is the new Kensington shape, a straight, 
standing band behind, with sharp points turned 
down in front. Neck-tie of black, blue, or brown 
gros grain. Rather large and flat stud buttons 
of Etruscan gold, or else small spiral studs of 
precious stones. Large oval or square sleeve- 
buttons. High beaver hat with broad, rolling 
brim. Kid gloves of wood-color, yellow-brown, 
or turtle-dove gray. Plain linen handkerchief, 
with a hem two inches wide, and an embroidered 
monogram in one corner. To complete this suit 
there should be added a spring over-coat of light 
drab, olive, or brown Melton, sacque-shaped, 
with velvet collar, and rolling very low, but 
without silk facing. Many over-coats are made 
to wear open down the entire front. 

The materials for business suits are English 
tweeds and Scotch goods. -Cheviots of dark 
brown and heather-gray are especially popular 
for this purpose. The newest coat for business 
suits is the London jacket, with long waist, short 
skirt, and pockets beneath large flaps. It is 
either made to button very high or roll very low. 





Vest and pantaloons are of the same material as 
the coat. 

Double-breasted coats are made for the pres- 
ent season, but those for the summer will be sin- 
gle-breasted. Plaid pantaloons, and those with 
side stripes, are not worn. ‘The preference is for 
hair stripes and diagonal twills in mixed colors. 
Double-breasted white duck vests will be much 
worn with dark coats and gray trowsers. 

Summer suits for the watering-places and the 
sea-side will be made of fine twilled flannel in 
creamy white and pale gray tints. The entire 
suit is of this fabric, which is as cool and pleas- 
ant to wear as linen duck, and is far more 
healthful in the changing climate of the sea- 
shore. Black or brown velveteen sacques and 
light corduroy pantaloons are worn for riding 
and driving. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Shirt-fronts for full-dress occasions are fine 
linen, doubled, without pleats, and merely a del- 
icate vine of fine embroidery down the centre, 
or else medallions of wreaths with a place for the 
stud left plain in the middle of the needle-work. 
Full fronts, puffs, ruffles, and clusters of tiny pleats 
are out of fashion. For general wear the shirt- 
front has one or two broad pleats on each side, 
or is merely doubled linen, with a layer of mus- 
lin placed between, and the centre laid in a broad 
box-pleat. Palest écru linen and white percale 
with hair lines of color are shown for summer 
negligé shirts. These are to be plainly made 
with low-throated turned-over collars of the same, 
and broad square cuffs. 

The Kensington collar, already described, is 
fashionable for most occasions. Excelsior and 
Florence are*names given to the turned-down 
collars now worn with deep points, resembling 
the Shakspeare shape. 

The Monarch scarf, preferred for business and 
ordinary purposes, is merely the sailor neck-tie, 
with narrow band around the collar, a knot in 
front, and long ends. It is worn in dark, quiet 
colors of gros grain or satin. Price $250. For 
later in the season are soft foulard scarfs, both 
twilled and plain, about a yard long, and over an 
eighth wide, with pointed ends. These are worn 
in a ring, or else tied in a graceful, careless-look- 
ing bow. Ladies wear these scarfs, as well as gen- 
tlemen, and go to gentlemen’s furnishing houses 
to purchase them. For ladies they are shown in 


the palest tea-rose shades, soft India blug,écru, 
rose-pink, and mignonnette-green. Gefltlemen 
wear blue and pearl-color.. Price $2. Small 


checked scarfs, of white and a color, will be worn 
by very young gentlemen. Ready-made bows 
and stiff cravat ties are entirely out of fashion. 
The preference is for a careless and negligé ap- 
pearance, as far as is consistent with tidiness. 
Tape-bordered pocket- handkerchiefs are but 
little used. A broad hem finished with what is 
called ‘‘hem-stitching” is found on handker- 
chiefs of all qualities. In very fine linen these 
cost $2 50 each, and $1 extra is added for em- 
broidering a monogram in one corner. 


HATS, CANES, ETC. 


The dress-hat for spring is black beaver, with 
very high crown, and broad brim. The crown is 
six and a half inches high ; the brim, two inches 
and a half wide, is turned over half an inch at 
the sides. Very narrow band of thick corded 
ribbon. Price $9. London hats sent out for 
summer wear are of pearl and drab cassimere, 
with rather low crowns and stiff brims: $8 to 
$10. 

Business hats are black felt, of the round- 
crown Derby shape, with either soft or hard 
crowns. Those for stimmer are of twilled cloth, 
on a gossamer body: $5. London Derby hats, 
of pearl-colored cassimere, are $7. Imported 
hats, for the opera, are made of ribbed silk, with 
tall crowns and stiff brims. Inside the crown 
are springs which cause the crown to collapse 
flatly into the brim, and occupy but little space. 
French hats of this kind are of silk, and cost 
$12. English hats of ribbed silk or satin are 
from $15 to $16. 

Various hats are shown for traveling. <A felt 
hat called ‘‘ Across the Continent,” has a broad 
brim and low crown, so soft that it may be slept 
in with comfort, or may be folded and thrust 
into the pocket: price $4. Another, is a gran- 
ite felt, without lining, and merely a leather 
band inside. The crown is pointed in acorn 
shape; the brim is soft and curved: $4. En- 
glish traveling hats are of Scotch tweed, with 
soft crown, yet half-high and square. It is im- 
possible to get. these out of shape. Price 7. 
Pocket hats of checked cloth are chosen to 
match checked suits worn for traveling. : Octa- 
gon caps, of jockey shape, are for traveling and 
hunting. These are made of Scotch plaid 
tweed, with the plaids of the crown gores ar- 
ranged to match, and form octagons or stars. 
A small visor is in front. When imported, these 
caps cost $4; of domestic make, $2 50. 

For mourning, bands of cloth are placed 
around hats instead of crape or bombazine. 
Elastic cloth bands that can be drawn down over 
the crown of the hat, and attached in a moment 
without sewing, are imported in several widths, 
ranging from two inches and a half to six inches 
wide, and costing 75 cents or $1. 

English umbrellas are of fine twilled silk, with 
the patent fold—that is, a thickly woven band in 
the centre of each gore where it is most apt to 
split. ‘The frame is strong, yet flexible, and the 
stick is of rose-wood or English thorn, very thick 
and stout-looking, but not heavy. $14. 

Walking canes are natural sticks of white or 
black thorn, or else of oak. They are very high- 
ly polished and finished, with a tassel at the top. 
Price from $2 to $5. 

For information received, thanks are due 
Madame Sister; and Messrs. SCHMAUDER; 
W. R. Bowne; Brooxs Brotuers; BALDWIN; 
Union Apams & Co.; and D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


SENATOR CHANDLER once congratulated Sen- 
ator SUMNER by saying: ‘‘I say, SuMNER, that 
was the best speech I ever heard delivered by a 
man who knew s0 little of his subject.”’ 

—Madame Patti-Cavx i8 to visit this country, 
professionally, at the same time with NIxsson. 

—Madame Ristori has recently returned to 
Paris from South America. It is announced that 
she is about to retire from the stage to assume 
her position and rank in Italy as Marchioness 
Det GRILLo, and “secure for her charming 


daughter—aged cighteén—an alliance worthy 
of the e of her father and the millions of 
her mother.”’ 


—Hon. E. B. Mor@an, of Aurora, Cayuga 
County, and the Hon. Wiz11am E. Donas, of 
this city, have together given $40,000 for a new 
library building for Auburn Theological Semin- 
ar 


Y The Rey. E. F. Russet, a nephew of Lord 
Joun RussBLL, is one of the clergy connected 
with the famous ritualistic church of St. Alban’s, 
London, 

—The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South are: Bishop ANDREws, Summer- 
field, Alabama; Bishop Prerce, Sparta, Georgia ; 
Bishop KavanaGu, pamecky 5 ishop WIGHT- 
MAN, South Carolina: Bishop Marvin, Missouri; 
Bishop Dogger, Virginia; Bishop M‘Tyerrs, 
Tennessee. * 

—Many of the contemporaries of Mr. DISRAELI 
figure in his new novel, ‘‘ Lothair;”” Lord Saxis- 
BURY among them, whom Mr. DIsRAELI never 
did like. 

—The Earl of Albermarle is engaged upon a 
volume of Memoirs and Reminiscences that will 
throw light upon a dismal period of English 
history—the close of the Regency, and the be- 
ginning of GeorcE IV.’s reign. 

—In a recent English work, ‘‘Round About 
Piccadilly,’ we find the following “personal” 
of the poet Sir Joun Suckiine, who poisoned 
himself at Paris in 1641. AuBReEy thus describes 
him: ‘ He was the greatest gallant of his time, 
and the greatest gamester, both for bowling and 
cards, so that no shop-keeper would trust him 
for sixpence. He played at cards rarely well, 
and did use to practise by himself a-bed, and 
theregstudyed the best way of managing the 
cards.” SucKLING wrote of himself: 


““Who priz’d black eyes or a lucky hit 
At bowls above all the trophies of wit.” 


—Senator Morton, of Indiana, being a per- 
manent invalid, is permitted to remain seated 
while addressing the Senate. Although a para- 
lytic, there is no lack of energy in his manner, 
and his voice reaches every portion of the Senate 
chamber and galleries. 

—A young Mr. JENKINS was recently arrested 

in Minnesota for “deserting his wife. When 
brought before the judge he said that ‘he 
had nothing against her except that he thought 
she spent too much money for candy and trash.”’ 
Enthusiasm for the latter luxuries is not, how- 
ever, a recognized cause for sundering the mar- 
riage relation in Minnesota. 
Prince Demiporr, the rich, learned, and 
liberal Russian nobleman, recently deceased in 
Paris, at the age of 58, the following anecdote is 
told:.In September, 1847, Prince DEMIDOFF vis- 
ited Gibraltar. The United States steamer Prince- 
ton was there at the time, commanded by Captain 
FREDERICK ENGLE, Prince DEMIDOFF visited 
this vessel, then anchored in the bay of Gi- 
braltar, and, out of compliment to his nation, 
was honored with a salute. Unfortunately, one 
of the guns burst, and so much injured a sea- 
man, THOMAS DEnnIs of Boston, that it was nec- 
essary to amputate both his arms the same even- 
ing. On hearing of this accident next morning 
the Prince wrote to Captain ENGLE,.with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy and friendship, 
that, considering himself the “indirect though 
innocent cause”’ of the misfortune, he desired to 
settle upon DENNIS an annuity of 400 French 
francs, paid annually, in advance, at the office 
of the United States navy agent, at Philadelphia. 
The aceident took place on September 5, 1847, 
and Prince Demiporr’s intended liberality was 
acknowledged, on the part of DENNIs, by Cap- 
tain ENGLE, in the warm terms of gratitude 
which the generous deed excited. 

—While Mr. GEoreGE WiLL1AM CuRrTIs was in 
attendance as a member of the late Constitution- 
al Convention of this State, he heard some of his 
fellow-members discussing each other’s charac- 
ters. Finally, they came round to him. “An 
intelligent man is Curtis!” said one. ‘‘ Yes,”* 
said his vis-a-vis, ‘an intelligent man.” ‘TI call 
him a very intelligent man.’’ ‘‘Yes—yes—so do 
I. A very intelligent man—for a literary man.” 

—The Rev. H. P. Lippon, of Oxford, now con- 
ceded to be the most brilliant pulpit orator of 
the Church of England, has been appointed Can- 
on of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. SypNEY 
SmiTH held the same office. 

—Pope Pius IX. has come the papal chair 
two years longer than any of his jaliaaets in 
that office. 

—Senator Amgs, of Mississippi, is now the 
‘glass of fashion and the mould of form” in the 
United States Senate. Clever young man, and 
lucky. Is soon to wed Miss BLANCHE BUTLER. 
Nice oc ; daughter of B. F. B. 

—The PRINcEss oF WALEs is said to feel most 
acutely the criticisms of the press on the con- 
duct of her bad husband. But bravely does she 
keep to the front. The two go every where. 
They held a great dinner-party the very day the 
lady’s-maid was telling her story in the Mordaunt 
divorce case. They sit together in a box at the 
theatre. They are just going to hold a levee. 
In proportion as the Prince’s indiscretion is be- 
lieved in do the virtues of the Princess gain hold 
of the public feeling. She never was so popular 


| asnow. The poor Queen is as much to be com- 


miserated as her daughter-in-law. Alone, wid- 
owed, criticised, her age, sorrows, and tastes for- 
bidding her to plunge into the gayety which is 
deemed en regle at court, not loved by the aris- 
tocracy, not understood by the common people, 
rent with anxiety concerning her son and suc- 
cessor—surely hers is not an enviable lot. 

—Lord Joun RussEtt recently visited the Sen- 
ate of France, at Paris, and was the recipient of 
much honor from the French legislators. He 
also went a-dining with the Emperor, at the 
Tuileries. 

—The Springfield Republican describes as wise, 
witty, and winning a lecture delivered bya lady, 
who shows ‘in her very presence that in one 
instance, at least, the possible has become the 
practicable.” 





—Dean STAn.eEy is about to publish a work 
that will have especial interest for the clergy, 
viz., an account of, and comments on, the eccle- 
siastical events of the last twenty years. 

—An American letter-writer, who recently vis- 
ited Mr. CHarLes Reapg, in his London sanc- 
tum, found him syrrounded by luxury and treas- 
ures of art. Thése, however, are secondary to 
the colossal figure and noble face of the eminent 
man who gives a cordial greeting and hearty 
shake of the hand. Mr. READE is genial, and 
sympathy and benevolence beam from his still 
bright hazel eyes, which have a habit of looking 
intently and searchingly at one as if to fathom 
every motive and impulse. Although a little 
past his prime, Mr. READE must have been very 
handsome, and no doubt caused many maidenly 
hearts some anxiety. Yet he has persistently 
remained in single blessedness; although his 
gallant manners and keen understanding of the 
“ sect’? (as SHILLABER says), evident in social 
life and his works, show that he is not positive- 
ly invulnerable. _Mr. READE appreciates Ameri- 
cans; was much pleased with Miss Louise Ket- 
Loga@’s winsome ways and sweet singing for him, 
on the occasion of a visit to his house. 

—One of the most exquisitely furnished houses 
in Paris, if not in Europe, is that of the Princess 
MATHILDE. Byron said of RogEers’s residence 
in London that it was impossible to take up in it 
even so trifling an article as a paper-knife with- 
out recognizing therein proof of the owner’s re- 
fined taste; and the remark is said to hold good 
of the abode of the Prin¢éess MarnitpE. The 
Princess, who is the Emperor NaPo.gon’s first 
cousin, married Prince Demriporr, of San Do- 
nato, whose treasures have just been dispersed. 
However, eee their tastes would seem to 
be very compatible, their tempers were not, and 
they long ego separated. The Demrporr wealth 
is principally derived from mines—especially of 
malachite—in Siberia, which were first worked 
by the family in the time of Peter the Great. 

—Lord WaLTER KERR, commander of the 
Hercules, iron-clad, has received the silvegy medal 
of the English Royal Humane Society. One of 
his men fell overboard in the Tagus, and strik- 
ing his head on the chains, was stunned. Lord 
KERR, seeing that he could not be saved if he 
waited for a boat to be lowered, sprang from the 
bulwark of the ship—a height of thirty feet— 
into the stream, and swam to the seaman, whom 
he succeeded in holding above water for ten 
minutes of terrible endurance, until the ship’s 
boat reached them, and took up the commander 
and his man, nearly dead. 

—It has just been made known to the public 
how the late General Lewis Cass amassed his 
fortune. Its commencement was purely acci- 
dental. In 1830 he purchased, for $12,000, a farm 
of 200 acres within the limits of Detroit, and 
only four blocks from the new City Hall, paying 
$10,000 cash, and giving his note for $2000—the 
only note he ever gave. Detroit then had only 
2200 inhabitants. In 1832, while Secretary of 
State under Old Hickory, he was offered $25,000 
forit. But he asked the advjce of an intelligent 
Eastern business man who was visiting him in 
Detroit. After dinner one day the two gentle- 
men walked over the farm, from the river bank 
to its outermost boundaries; observed its noble 
water front, its level stretch of land, affording 
such favorable street grades, and its proximity 
to the centre of business. 

Said General Cass’s-friend to him: “If you 
wish to sell the farm, I will give you $50,000 for 


“Oh, then my mind is made up. I will not 
sell at all,’”’ replied the General. 

He held on to this choice piece of real estate. 
and became very rich through the industry and 
enterprise of others aroffnd him. He finally sold 
at good prices, scattering lots, giving ten years® 
time for most of the purchase-money, with in- 
terest at seven per cent., but stipulating always 
that buildings of considerable value should be 
erected on the lots within a short period. He 
issued land contracts of the above nature, but no 
deeds until the purchase-money was all paid up. 
Of course the improvement made on a part of 
his lots greatly enhanced the value of the re- 
mainder, so that what land he had left was con- 
tinually getting to be worth more than the whole 
at previous periods. He left $2,000,000. 

—A ‘Bosting’ man writes to the Journal, of 
that city, about Bismarck: says he seems to 
wear wonderfully ; does not look a whit older 
than in 1860, before his political fight had begun. 
He is the most prodigious worker, next to Pin- 
TRI, NAPOLEON’s Chief of Police, in Europe. 
They say that PreTRI hasn’t averaged more than 
two hours’ sleep per day for many years; and it 
is a mystery when BISMARCK reposes. He used 
to entertain company at his dinner-table until 
nine or ten in the evening, when he was organ- 
izing for his fight with Austria; and then turned 
into his ‘‘ Armor Cabinet,” to reappear only at 
sunrise for his modest breakfast. Old Rin 
WILLIAM tried sometimes to keep the nigh 
sessions with him, but couldn’t even stand two 
consecutively. Go and sit in the galleries of the 
“Reichstag,” the North German Parliament, any 
day during the session, and about two P.M. you 
will see a sudden flutter and turning in the busy 
assembly ; a slight lull, as if every one stopped 
to draw his breath. This little ‘tribute of re- 
spect always marks the arrival of a tall, elderly, 
awkward person, clad in military uniform, with 
the star of authority hung upon his breast, and 
a plain sword dangling ungracefully beside his 
long ag Sometimes he brings in a port-folio 
himself, but he is generally followed by two 
somnolent gentlemen in black, who groan under 
the weight of accumulated papers. His face is 
a curio ixture of humor and sadness; it is 
in bye 1 unrest; the eyes be ype and burn, 
and the lips are now compressed, now wide open 
with an air of humorous satisfac He is 
bald where Uncle Ned of famous memory was, 
and down his forehead, noble with the develop- 
ment of genius, run two deep furrows, which, 
when contracted into the snarl of thought, give 
him an expression as wicked as Machiavel, as 
crafty as Mephistopheles. He quietly makes a 
low bow, then, without glances either to the 
right or left, sits at the Ministers’ desk, in his 
humble corner seat, and seems entirely oblivious 
that there are human beings near him. You 
may be sure that that man is Bismarck; if from 
time to time he irons out his face wearily with 
his hands, as he studies a long document, or if 
by chance some unlucky member, attracting his 
disdain, calls his mind to the fact that he is in 
Parliament, then he starts to his feet like a war- 
horse, and talks with great grace and ease, al- 
ways rapidly, always briefly. 
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Purse in Point Lace of Soutache and Silk Twist. 
Tuis purse is worked in point lace embroidery with green silk twist and 
green silk soutache ; the latter is sewed on a green gros grain foundation, and 
the purse is trimmed with a steel clasp and a fringe of steel beads, Cut 
of green gros grain two pieces, which must be two-fifths of an inchwarger 
than the purse on the edges. ®On each of these pieces draw the design for the 
soutache, as shown by the illustration; then lay the pieces on stiff paper, and 
sew the soutache on the gros grain, according to the design, with short stitches, 
which must show as little as possible, taking care not to prick through the 
paper. Work the lace stitch within the design figures with green silk twist 
in the manner shown by the illustration, and described in the Point Lace Em- 
broidery Supplement, Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11. Work a row of close 
button-hole stitches on the outer edge of each piece of the purse, loosen it from 
the paper, cut away the surplus material along the edge, and over- , 
seam the edges, except the upper edge, which must be sewed on the 
clasp. Line the purse with white silk and join it to the clasp. Last- 
ly, put on the steel bead fringe, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Rosettes for Infants’ Caps, Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the rosette, Fig. 1, make a foundation of 12 ch. (chain), join 
chis in a round by means of 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet on this the 
ist round.—Twice alternately 3 tc. (treble crochet), 8 Idc. (long 
double crochet), always separated by | ch. ; instead of the first, te. 
of this round work 7 ch. ; at the end of the round | sl. in the sixth 
of the 7 ch. 2d round.—In each ch, 1 se. (single crochet); after- 

. ward always one picot composed of 
7 ch, and 1 se. in the first of fiitse ; 
at the end of the round 1 sl. in the 
‘first sc., and 8 sl. in the middle stitch 
of the first scallop of this round, 3d 
round.—3 ch., 1 Ide. in the next 
picot, 6 ch., 1 Idec. in the former dc., 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Rosetrr 



































Cradle Cover of Netted quipee ~ Embroidered Stripes, 


Tuts cradle cover is set tog@ther of gtripes, which are partly made of em- 
broidered piqué, and partly worked’ in netted guipure. The piqué stripes are 
in the original each five inches wide, and are pointed on the ends, hemmed 
on the edges, and edged with a border embroidered in red and black wool, 
of which the illustration, Fig. 2, shows a section in full size. The stripes. 
are also worked along the middle in the design shown by Fig. 3, each square 
of which represents a square of the material. For the four white squares 
which come together always work a double cross stitch. Instead of piqué,' 
white Java canvas may be used, in which case the embroidery is worked in 
cross stitch in a given design. The netted guipure stripes are each three 
inches and a half wide. Sew the completed stripes together on the wrong 
side, line the cover with red cashmere, and trim it, as shown by the 
illustration, with red woolen fringe, for which see the description of 
Fig. 1 in the fellowing article. ’ 


Fringe for Cradle Covers, Curtains, etc., Figs. 1-4. 

TuesE fringes may be made with white cotton, or with colored 
split or twisted wool. 

For the fringe, Fig. 1, first knot the cord with which it is made; 
wind the wool or thread on two spools, and fasten the threads to- 
gether by forming a loop of one thread, as shown by Fig. 2, and then 
laying the other around this and tying it in a knot. Then draw the 
thread a as a loop through the already formed loop of the thread }, 
and knot this by pulling the thread 
6, and continue in this manner, 
regularly, alternating with the two 
threads (see Fig. 3). Lay the 
cord thus formed, in the manner 
shown by Fig. 1, in intertwining 
loops of the requisite length, and 
work these together by fastening 
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Fig. 2.—Cxrocuet Rosette 


ROR INFANTS’ Caps, Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epoine ror Iy- Purse witH Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY IN . I ’ 
F g 2.—CrocHET EDGING FOR - For InFANTS’ CAPs 
LINGERIE, ETO. FanTs’ Caps, LINGE STC. ‘A -anp Sirk Twist.—Foxu Size. Jat °C 3 2 : 
5 9 GERIE, ETC SouTACHE’ A S 0. S) if 's Caps, LINGERIE, ETC. LINGERIE, ETC. 


8 ch., 1 double cross de. (with the thread 
thrown over the needle four times in the 
picot already mentioned and the one fol- 
lowing), 1 ch., 7 simple crosses, each sep- 
arated by 1 ch. in the following picots, as 
shown by the illustration, 1 ch., 4 double 
cross stitches, each separated by 3 ch., 
1 ch., 7 cross stitches, each separated by 
1 ch., 1 ch,, 2 double cross stitches, each 
separated by 3 
ch., 3 ch. and 1 
sl. in the fourth 
of the 6 ch. at 


of the round. CLoTHING, ETC. 
Work the fourth 
round like the second round. 

For the rosette, Fig. 2, make a foundation 
of 14 ch., join this in a ring with 1 sl., and 
crochet a round in se. ‘Then, as shown by 
the illustration, work two rounds de., sepa- 
rated by ch., and two rounds chain-stitch 
scallops, the latter of which is finished with 
a round of sc. To make the rosette oval, 
work a few Idec. on the ends, and increase the 





Fig. 2.—First Dera 
FOR KNoTTING CoRD 
FOR FRINGE. 


crochet). 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc., 5 
ch., passing over two stitch- 
es. 3d round.—In every 
second scallop of the for- 
mer round 1 cross de. sep- 
arated by 2 ch., after each 
cross de. 2ch. 4th round. 
—In every second ch. of 
the former round 1 sc., 
after that always 5 ch. 

For the edging, Fig. 2, , 
; which is. worked length- 
wise, work the following five rounds on a chain-stitch foundation: Ist 
round,—l1 de. in each second following stitch, after that always 1 ch. 
2d round.—In each ch. 1 sc., after that always 13 ch. 3d round.—1 sc. 
in the middle stitch of each chain-stitch scallop, after that always 1 ch. 
4th round.—Always .work 
de. separated by 1 ch. in 
the ch. of the former round. 
5th round.—2 sc. separated 
by 3 ch. in each ch. of the 
former round. 


Crochet Insertion for 





Fig. 2.—Srction or Borpver or Em- 
BROIDERED STRIPE FoR CRADLE CovER. 


quisite length, and 
on each of these 

crochet a round of . § 
cross dec., always 
separated by two 
chain and two 
stitches’ space; then 
join these rounds 
with a round of 
chain-stitch bars by 
working always al- ; 
ternately 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) in the 
first 2 ch. of the 
one, and 1 sc, in 
the 2 ch. of the : 
other round, and 
between the sc. al- 
ways) 5 chain. 
Through the cross 
de. rounds run nar- 
row silk or velvet 








. “ i 
the beginning EMBROIDERED Trimmine ror*Brss, CHILDREN’s EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR Biss, CHILDREN’S —younds as follows: 


Gt RAPT Se PRI rl the former round, always alternately 3 dec. in 





Crocuet Insertion For InFants’ Caps, 


number of chain-stitch scallops in the other rounds. 
a Edging. for Infants Caps long doubl het, which are worked off together 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2 ; ong double crochet, 


For the edging, Fig. 1, crochet on a chain-stitch | passing over six foundation stitches, repeat from >. 
foundation: 1st round.—In each stitch 1 sc. (single | Work the 2d round like the Ist, alternating the 





Infants’ Caps, Lin- Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace Roserre vor Ivranrs’ 0 Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., 
gerie, etc. ’ Cars, Lincengy, ETC. No, 11. Point Lace 
For this inser- Edging for 
tion make two Chemisettes, 
chain-stitch —foun- Under-Sleeves, 
dations of the re- etc. 





every two strands with a button-hole stitch 
two-fifths of an incli’ from the top, thus 
forming loops along the upper edge. For 
the border of the 
fringe crochet four 
rounds: 1st round. 
—2 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in each loop 
of the fringe, and 
after that always 
1ch. Crochet the 
remaining three 


CLOTHING, ETC. Alternately 3 de. 
(double crochet) 
in the following three stitches, 3 chain passing 
over three stitches. 3d round.—Returning on 
' the 8 ch., after that 3 ch., passing over the 3 dc. 
of the former round. 4th round.—> 2 se. 
separated by 3 ch. in the following stitch, 1 ch., 
passing over two stitches; repeat from >. Fig. 3.—Srconp De- 
For making the fringe, Fig. 4, make a chain- pair ror KNOTTING 
stitch foundation of the requisite length, and Corp ror FRINGE. 
crochet on this three rounds as follows: Ist round. 
— > In the next stitch one leaflet—that is, three 





LINGERIE, ETC. 


—6 chain, one leaflet in the following stitch, and, 


leaflets, as shown by the 
illustration. . 3d round. 
—In the stitches of each 
leaflet 12 dc., in each of 
the remaining stitches 1 
de. ; out of every sec- 
ond following dc. make 
a picot by working 2 ch. 
after the dc., dropping ! 
the loop from the nee- ig. 3.—Tapestry Design For CRADLE 





dle, again taking up the Cover.’ 
first of the 2 ch. and Description of Symbols: @ Foundation; 
working it off together O Red; © Black. 


with the following dc. 
For the fringe on the under edge of the border crochet 2 ch. in each 
foundation stitch, and draw out the loop on the needle as long as the 
fringe is desired. ; 

Point Lace Rosette for Infants’ Caps, Lingerie, etc. 

- Tuts pretty rosette isespe- 3 @ — = & 
cially well adapted to forma & 0) | 
head piece for infants’ caps, 
and is worked in the manner 
described in the Supplement 








A G 


See illustration on 
page 341. : 

Tuts edging is 

= made of narrow 

and wide , point 

lace braid and fine 
thread. For. the \ 
manner of work- .i 
ing the point lace 
see the illustra- 
tion and the Poimt 
Lace Supplement, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. III., No. 11, 
which gives a de- 
tailed description 
thereof. . The 
completed edging 
is button - hole 
stitched to the 
material along the 
pointed edge, and 


Fig. 1,—Ksorrep Corv AND CrocHet ribbon in the man- : 7 the material is cut : 
Frinev ror Curtains, Crapie ner shown by the Fig. 1.—Crapie Cover or Netrep GuiruRE AND EMBROIDERED away from unde Fig. 4:—Crocurt Frinep ror 
Covers, ETC. illustration. STRIPES. the edging. Curtains, CRADLE COVERS, ETC. 
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ion of Netted_and Crochet Twine Bell- 
Bootion of Pail, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts bell-pull is made of twine, and is eighty inches long. , 
Fig. 1 shows a section in reduced size, and Fig. 2 shows the 
manner of working. ~ Over a mesh two inches in circum- 
ference make a foundation of 552 st. (stitches). 1st round. 
—Over a mesh three inches and a half in circumference al- 
ways work 1 st. in one foundation st. 2d round.—Over a 
mesh two inches in circumference work 1 st. in each st. of 

_ the preceding round. Crochet on each side of the netted 
strip 1 sl. (slip stitch) in each netted st. In doing this the 
working thread must always lie underneath the netted foun- 
dation (see illustration); the arrow-head shows how the 
thread is to be drawn through the netted stitch and the loops. 
In the same manner crochet a round in the same stitch, but 
along the knots, then between these two straight rows and 
a serpentine row, as shown by Fig. 2. Lastly, crochet also 
in the middle row of 
netted stitches along 
the knots two rounds 
of sl. as shown by 
Fig. 2. Work the still 
free middle part of 
the bell-pull in point 
de reprise. In doing 
this always alternate- 
ly take on the needle 
1 st. (two threads) 
and pass over 3 st. 
(see Fig. 2). 
worked crochet with gray twisted cotton in 
each of the two sl. rows a row of p. (picots) 
as follows: > 1 sc. (single crochet) in the 
first stitch of each sl. row, putting the nee- 
dle only around one vein of the stitch, 
1 p. composed of 5 chain and 1 sc. in the 
first of these, with the p. passing over 
1 st. of the sl. row, and repeating 
from *. Having in this manner 
worked four p. rows, crochet one 
round of sc. on the end of the bell- 
pull, fastening in the surplus ends 
of the threads. Then crochet 
at the end of this the upper 
part of the handle, which in 
Fig. 1 is covered by the ro- 
sette. On the 17 middle 
se.. of the end work back- 
ward and forward 11 rounds 
sc.; at the end of the llth 
round work now around the 
twine 20 sc., and fasten to one 
corner of the bell-pull by working 
1 sl. in the stitch before the last of 
the first round worked on the end. 
Then turn the work and crochet over 
the foundation thread one round on the 
20 stitches last worked and the following 
17 st. At the end of this round then cro- 
chet on the other side of the close strip again 
20 sc., only over the twine; fasten to the other 
corner of the bell-pull as before, and work one 
round sc. on the first 20 st. and the 17 st. of the middle strip. Now follow 24 more 
rounds sc., which are worked over a foundation thread on the 17 stitches of the close 
strip. Out of the strip thus completed form the loop into which the ring is fastened 
(see Fig. 1). The handle consists of a threefold strip of steel twelve inches long 
and three-fifths of an inch wide, which is joined into a ring and wound closely with 
twine, and then fastened at regular intervals with a twine cord crocheted in ch. (see 
Fig. 1).. Draw the end of the crocheted strip through the ring, fasten it over in 
a loop, and sew it down on the under part of the bell-pull. Lastly, border both 
sides of the bell-pull with a round of p. in the manner shown by the-illustration, 


and cover the upper part of the loop with a rosette crocheted of double crochet- 
stitch scallops. 


Section of Braided Hempen Bell-Pull, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts bell-pull consists of a braid of hempen cord. Take four double cords— 
two of these form the foundation, with the other two the braid is worked. Form 
a knot at the end of each 
of the foundation cords, 
which must be as long as 
the bell-pull is desired, and 
fasten to a sewing-weight. 
The other two double cords 
must be six times as long 
as the foundation, and must 
be wound on two balls. 
Fasten these two cords to 
the sewing-weight, and 
work the braid in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 2. When 
of requisite length push the 
windings of the braid close 
together (see illustration), 
draw the foundation cords 
through a wooden mould 
corresponding in width to 





Fig. 1.—Srction or NETTED AND 
Crocuet Twine Bevi-Putt. 
Repvucep S1ze. 


























the braid, and wound 
around with hempen thread, 
then through a second 


mould, and then wind them 
around a wooden ring. This 
ring, as well as the second 
mould, must also be wound 
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Pornt Lace Epoine ror Cuemiserrres, UNDER-SLEEVES, ETC. 


On both sides of the strip so 








Fig. 2.—MAnNNER OF BRAIDING 
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with hempen thread. The double cords of which the braid 
is made are passed through the moulds and fastened to the 
ring in the same manner. 


Black Zephyr Netted and Crochet Summer 
Hood, Figs. 1-3 
Tis hood may also be worn as a kerchief, and when 
opened out has the shape shown by Fig. 8. The founda- 
tion is worked in diagonal netting with coarse black zephyr * 
wool over a mesh four-fifths of an inch in diameter; the 
border is crocheted with fine zephyr wool. Begin the 
hood at the back point with a foundation of two stitches, 
and work backward and forward on this 96 rounds, widen- 
ing one stitch at the end of every round. Then follows a 
round without widening. Leave the ten middle stitches 
of the last round unnoticed, and work with the 44 stitches 
on each side 84 rounds more, narrowing one stitch in each 
second following round on the edge of the work where it 
was before widened ; 
the rounds must 
close in a straight 
line on the front 
edges. On the front 
edge of thenow-com- 
pleted foundation 
crochet with the fine 
wool and a coarse 
wooden crochet nee- 
dle four rounds as 
follows: 1st round. 
—In each edge stitch 2 de. (double crochet), 
after that always 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d 
round.— > 1 de. in the Ist ch. of the former 
round, 1 de. between the 2 de. before the ch., 
in working which work also the under vein 
of the former dc. in such a manner that 
the two de. cross each other, 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 3d round.—Like the 
2d round. 4th round.—x 4 de. be- 
tween the following two crossed de. 
of the former round, 2 ch., 1 se. be- 
tween the following 2 de., 2 ch., 
and repeat from *. On the bot- 
tom and sides of the hood the 
edging is six rounds wide; they 
are crocheted like the edging 
on the fronts, except that 
the 2d round must be re- 
peated three times instead 
of once. Always crochet 
more de. in the edge stitches 
at the corners. On the front 
edges sew two black woolen cords 
with tassels, The lines given on 
Fig. 3 show how the hood must be 
laid in two pleats for wearing; the fine 
lines show where they are laid over on 
the inner part, and the heavier ones on the 
outer part. Fig. 2 shows the arrangement 
of the pleats, and that the cords are tied behind. 
These hoods are tasteful and convenient, and 
will be found especially useful in the country. 
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Revucep Size. 





MEN AND WOMEN AS LOVERS. 


hy is generally taken for granted that if an engagement is ruptured, it must be the 
woman who has done it. We fancy that the impression has grown up of women 
being more inconstant than men, chiefly from the fact that men complain more than 

women of inconstancy. If a woman is disappointed in love, she keeps her sor- 
row to herself; but if a man suffers in the same way, he forthwith howls out his 
rage and despair to the universe. Hitherto, men have had nearly a monopoly in 
the literary world (the tendency is the other way now), and, as literature abounds 
with denunciations of inconstancy, the dreadful examples have been mostly wo- 
men. Every one, however, looking round the circle of his or her acquaintance, 
must know that their male friends have’had three or four love affairs for every 
one permitted to the women, and that the men, much more than the women, are 
ready to enter at any moment into a desperate flirtation, with such consequences 
as they do not stay to consider. 

There are many men and women who can not resist the fascination of falling in 
love, but who draw back the in- 
stant the situation becomes se- 
rious. It is only the earlier 
stages of love-making that have 
this. powerful fascination for 
them; and when at length the 
course of true love does seem 
to be running smoothly toward 
the goal of matrimony, they sud- 
denly get out of the way, and are 
off after fresh conquests. This 
making of love for the pleasure 
of making love produces terrible 
havoc among the unsuspecting 
novices who are sent up from 
the country at the beginning of 
each season in town; and yet 
we should be loth to say that 
these become the victims of a 
heartless caprice. Out of novels 
one never meets the terrible flirt 
who pursues his or her baleful 
career for the very purpose of 
tearing hearts asunder; but in 
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actual life we do meet with men and women 
who simply can not help making love, in an 
innocent fashion, to some pretty r, and 


<a on the amusement until they are sud- 
denly checked frightened by its becoming 
serious. ‘They themselves fall in love a little 
way, and are quite honest and sincere at the 
time in their ions of devotion, It is 
possible that, in a moment of enthusiasm, they 
may even contemplate marriage, so charmed are 
they with their companion pro tem. But, so 
soon as the pursuit is over, so soon as all the 
difficulties of the case are removed, and there re- 
mains nothing but the climax of an engagement 
and matrimony, so soon is the charm of the sit- 
uation gone. These dram-drinkers in love do 
not contemplate any result from their temporary 
amusement; and, when the excitement of the 
chase is over, they quickly turn aside, and start 
other game. Hence many a bitter wound such 
as the world wots not of. 


ii 


GIRL AND WOMAN. 


Eyxs like blue violets, gleaming gold hair, 
Parted red lips and wondering air, 

Fresh rounded cheeks and innocent brow 
Of a child to whom grief is a stranger now. 





_ Sad faded eyes and silvering hair, 


Brow marked with many a cross and a 
Thin hands whose labor is nearly done, 
Calm smile of happiness lost and won. 


Closely they sit as the twilight grows, 
The opening blossom, the withered rose: 
Oh say, for which shall I pity find— 
Her life all to come, or hers left behind? 





THE GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
THE ALPHABET OF WOES. 
WAS the advertisement. 

e B. stands for the Block family, who sent 
the advertisement. A ship in mid-ocean with- 
out a rudder, a drowning man with his hands 
tied behind him, only images the condition of 
these good people; for 

C. was the cook, who had left them that morn- 
ing before breakfast, and breakfast was wanted 
for five—mamma, the two girls, papa, and Harry. 
With miserable aspect did the members of this 
unhappy family survey each other. Bread could 
be bought at the baker's, and butter at the gro- 
cer’s; but who knew any thing about the mys- 
tery of an omelet? It all lay, declared one 
oracle, in the turning over—the secret of excel- 
lence, that is—but, gracious powers! what was 
done before it was turned over? And why did 
the beef-steak burn in red and black bars, when 
papa was so particular about his steak? The 
Block ladies had a secret suspicion that the cook- 
ing utensils were like oxen and asses, and knew 
their lawful owners, and their mistresses’ hands, 
such awful and inexplicable results happened in 
every thing, from the gridiron to the coffee-pot. 
For the kitchen, it was a howling waste! There 
were potatoes in the best china soup-tureen, cab- 
bages in the china closet, pickles in the wine- 
glasses. ‘The flour-barrel and butter-keg stood 


* open, and had been scraped out with fingers. 


The shelves were covered with sugar, salt, and 
red ants. The silver spoons lay in the sink, An 
iron pot stood on one.of the best damask table- 
cloths. The beef-steaks were wrapped in some 
of the finest napkins. ‘The china towels had all 
too plainly been used as floor-cloths. The floor- 
cloths lay in suspicious proximity to the glasses. 
There were vegetable parings, mouldy loaves of 
bread, and scraps of fat in the bowls, on the 
floor, and in all the corners. And the refrigera- 
tor! its odor went up to heaven, and the ladies 
fled before it. 

D. stands for the day; dreary, interminable. 
Thirty-six hours in it, mamma and the girls were 
sure, as they dragged their trained skirts up and 
down the stairs, wearily consoling themselves 
that help would arrive to-morrow. Papa and 
Harry took meals at a restaurant; and they 
bought cakes and ate them standing, and waited 
for to-morrow. For who among them would 
clean the closets, and scour the refrigerator, and 
sort the towels, and empty the bowls, and set the 
store-room in order, and find a place for the rub- 
bish? Manifestly it was impossible, and the 
Block family waited. 

E. stands for the elegant person who arrived 
on the morrow. She wore a lady-like bonnet 
and a trimly fitting dress. She beautiful 
hair, smoothly brushed. Her manners would 
not have disgraced a drawing-room. Her polite- 
ness was perfect—so was her dinner. Nobody 
could find fault with the fish or the roast. The 
dessert melted in one's mouth. The side-dishes 
were a constant surprise. ‘The Blocks looked at 
one another prondly. **See!” they said to one 
another; ‘‘ there need be no trouble in securing 
really good help. All that is needed is firmness. 
When you really want a thing, be determined to 
have it, and you will get it. She uses four times 
the usual quantity of butter, three times the su- 
gar, and every thing elsein proportion ; but then 
the cooking #& i Ten days after she 
came they this little speech, all the more 
emphatically because she was beginning, like 
the Frenchman's dinner, to need praising. Her 
dinners and her mannegs were altering fast ; 
something there was, besides, thunderous in the 
air; a wicked gleam in her eye, a tendency to 
much loud singing and short laughs—very evil 
symptoms, as any expert will tell you—prepara- 
tions for the regular programme which this ele- 
gant female fad played with great success in many 
other houses. 

F, stands for the fracas to which the elegant 
female shortly treated them. Being ordered to 
obey, she flatly refused. Being ordered to leave, 
she refused that also, ‘‘unless you give me my 





month’s wages, ma’am.” This was the crisis. 
Papa was in the city. The country constable 
was at his factory, and could not put in an ap- 
pearance before five o'clock. Meantime the 
torrent of her eloquence carried all before it. 
“They might send for as many constables as 
they liked. Five hundred men couldn’t stir her 
till she.chose to go, and that would be soon 
enough when she got her wages! Call them la- 
dies! They was working-women like herself— 
common working-women. She had been de- 
ceived. She took them for first-class ladies; and 
they did their own serving, and one of them 
wrote for a newspaper.” All this delivered with 
shaking of fists, and many contemptuous laughs. 
Mamma and the girls went about, trying not to 
feel as if a bear was baiting or a bull worrying 
them; but when help came, and she departed 
hg the constable, the revulsion came also. And 
et 

H. stand for a fit of hysterics, while the letter 
G. must be content to wait, being wanted at the 
end of our story; and let it wait with all the 
more patience, since it will be called upon to 
represent one of the most powerful and dignified 
potentates in the world. 

I. stands for the intelligence offices, where the 
Block family went for their dinner—that is, for 
a cook to cook their dinner; for what is a dinner 
raw? ‘There was the fifty-cent office, the two- 
dollar office, and the three-dollar office. In the 
fifty-cent office the girls sat talking all together, 
while up and down among them walked a man, 
with a continual cry of, ‘‘ Silence, here!” as if 
he were a species of human clock, and that was 
his way of ticking. At the two-dollar office the 
cooks and chamber-maids were so hard to suit 
that our ladies retired in dismay, feeling that 
they had given no good account of themselves. 
At the three-dollar office was a manufactory for 
supplying reliable servants. However the manu- 
factory got hold of them in the raw, it turned 
them out reliable. The article was not on ex- 
hibition; but you paid your "money, left your 
order, were booked and ticketed, all in one 
breath, atid the next mornifig the article was 
delivered at your door, warranted with all the 
virtues—that is, so the manufactory declared— 
and was very cross indeed with the Blocks, who, 
after waiting, uselessly ventured to apply a sec- 
ond time. It had sent the article of good plain 
cook, as per agreement, and this was the first 
time any fault had been found, or its word had 
been doubted, since it was a manufactory; and 
thereupon it grew so indignant that the Block 
ladies retreated in all haste, feeling that in some 
way they had injured the manufactory. 

J. stands for James, the next door neighbor’s 
man, who knew ‘‘a likely girl as was wanting a 
place.” 

K. stands for Kate, the likely girl, who looked 
likély enough to bring about worry and vexation 
of spirit. ‘The dinner was af insult to the hu- 
man stomach ; the china had come to its day of 
doom; and, though L. may stand for the lies 
that she told, no numeral can properly represent 
them. The hydra was nothing toher. Demol- 
ish one excuse, and she was ready with another. 
If the milkman had not cheated in measure, ry, 
then, the cat must have turned thief; and if the 
cat’s morals were proved irreproachable, then the 
earth must have opened and swallowed the miss- 
ing three pints, rather than that Kate should 
have drunk it, as she was not fond of milk, and 
only took the least drop of it in her tea. Any 
attempt at following her only unsettled one’s 
equilibrium, and induced symptoms of softening 
of the brain; and, awful as looked the alterha- 
tive, the family saw nothing for it but to send 
her adrift. 

When that was done, the Blocks sat like Ma- 
rius among the ruins of Carthage; or, rather, 
suppose Marius walking among those stock 
ruins, and beholding, with growing indignation 
and sorrow, the havoc and desolation about him, 
as the better analogy. 

M. stands for the marauders, in whose foot- 
steps the Block family now followed, astonished ; 
that mighty, unknown host, devouring like the 
swarms of Egypt, before whom tubs of butter 
and gallons of sirup were as nothing—for whom 
were made whole fruit cakes—to whom the serv- 
ants handed, through the window, fresh loaves 
of bread, tea, sugar, fruit, preserves, by the 
wholesale. But, though great is robbery, great- 
er still are constant havoc and waste. It is sim- 
ply astonishing what one person, acting with en- 
ergetic disregard of every principle of economy, 
can bring about in that line. By actual statis- 
tics, the ‘likely girl,” during her brief sojourn, 
exactly doubled the expenses of the unlucky 
paterfamilias. Well says the proverb, that the 
back-door robs thehouse. The maid carried the 
pass-book ; and ‘‘ base is the slave who saves” 
was the motto that should have been inscribed 
over the area-door. While the father of the 
family delved down town, at home the spigot 
was taken out, and through his kitchen ran a 
golden stream into the pockets of the butcher, 
the baker, and candlestick-maker. ‘The expense 
was something astounding—not to mention the 
turmoil, filth, breakage, insolence, and daring 
outrages on the human stomach, perpetrated by 
the likely girl. And still the Block family had 
no dinner. . 

N. was the neighbor who came to console Mrs. 
Block; and who told her how she had seen the 
provisions handed out at the basement windows, 
and how her cook had served her in the same 
manner. 

O! was what the family said continually at 
every fresh revelation. 

P. stands for the perplexity in which they 
found themselves. They had eaten standing; 
they had not eaten; they had trembled before the 
elegant female; they had sent down untasted the 
combinations of the likely girl; they had adver- 
tised; they had contributed their mite to the in- 
telligence offices; they had been bullied, sneered 





at, cheated, lied about, nauseated! Their backs 
ached; their legs were weary; their hearts sank 
within them ; they were in despair! And still no 
dinner. 

Q. was the queerity whom Harry brought 
home, being tired of feminine nfismanagement. 
The ladies declared that she was grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar. She was, at any rate, peculiar. 
She was of no, particular color, expression, or 
outline; but somehow, a vague im- 
pression of having been battered and dragged 
about, or else boiled. Owing to this peculiarity, 
it was always impossible to decide how any re- 
mark that was made affected her, or whether it 
affected her at all; while, on the other hand, her 
remarks affected the family powerfully. Waiting 
at table, she seated herself with playful grace on 
the window-seat ; and, finding herself excluded 
from the conversation, informed the ladies and 
gentlemen that if any of them wished any thing 
she should like to know it, as, if not, she should 
go down stairs. Like a meteor she shot across 
the horizon, and disappeared as suddenly, to- 
gether with a bottle of fine whisky. 

R. stands for the references. In those days 
they stood the family in place of light reading. 
Hosts of ladies, their hands on their hearts (in 
pen and ink), solemnly assured the Block ladies 
that the bearers of these references were honest, 
sober, and capable; the best of cooks, the neat- 
est of waitresses. Hence arose a new subject of 
meditation; for what a spiteful thing was it in 
Fate, that these admirable servants should be 
roaming the country unemployed, while scores 
of families were in despair for a woman who 
could make a loaf of bread and roast a piece of 


meat; and this in spite of the whole machinery | 


of intelligence offices and advertisements, spe- 
cially contrived to bring them together! And 
still the family had no dinner, for.one can’t dine 
on references. If so, how luxuriously could the 
Blocks have existed! 

S. should be painted in black lines, for it stands 
for the situation. The family discussed it with 
all their friends, and read all the satires and songs 
on the subject, whose name is legion. While they 
talked their hearts glowed within them, and they 
felt wonderfully supported by a sense of sympa- 
thy in suffering; but that over, the empty kitchen 
looked more chill and desolate than ever. There 
was no mistake about it. They were the victims 
of a tyranny. 

T. stands for this tyranny ; none the less real 
because wearing a humble shape. The father of 
the family grew haggard in trying to support it. 
The mother grew haggard in grimly enduring 
its necessary but intolerable vexations; but she 
bore it; and when she criticised, it was in whis- 
pers in the drawing-room with some other mar- 
tyr in silk and velvet. The peace, comfort, 
and neatness of their home were constantly in- 
vaded, and yet they stood powerless to find a rem- 
edy. Ifa gleam of hope lightened their sky, it 
was as instantly extinguished. Reading an ar- 
ticle in his pet magazine on the American serv- 
ant, paterfamilias grew rabid. Her skill, her 
moderation were therein extolled and proved 
beyond a doubt; so that when the ladies ob- 
jected to a person who would wish to sit at 
table, he told them, tartly, ‘‘ Better that than a 
pig on two legs.” And there is no knowing what 


| reforms might not have been jnangurated, but 


for one objection. The American servant was 
not to be found—no, not even when specially ad- 
vertised for, and humbly entreated to appear, and 
receive good treatment and large wages. 

U. stands for you, the army of martyrs, more 
or less in the same predicament. 

V. stands for the variety of strange appearances 
now conjured up by the Blocks, still dinnerless. 
They were little more than appearances. They 
rose, elf-like, on the hearth in the morning, and 
disappeared by night. And the same sentence 
might be passed on all of them, unless it should 
be that the most rabid and vicious among them 
was the extremely respectable woman who ad- 
vertised for a home in a Christian family. 

W. stands for the wages, governed by some 
mysterious inverse law; and, as a rule, the more 
worthless the servant the more unreasonable her 
demands. The Block family knew one happy 
and fortunate woman who rejoiced in#an excel- 
lent maid. Strong, hearty, handsome, good- 
tempered, neat, active, as careful of her mis- 
tress’s interests as her own, and as deft as any 
Yankee woman, be recorded here, Oh, Ann! as 
the pearl of servants, only six months from Erin, 
and as yet unspoiled, and serving for eight dol- 
larsa month! Many a time did the Block fam- 
ily scan her mistress, and scan her in vain, to 
learn for what particular excellence or virtue she 
was thus favored of fortune, while the elegant fe- 
male came cheap at sixteen dollars a month, and 
the likely girl demanded twelve! Kissing goes 
by favor, and good servants are distributed by 
something equally as capricious! 

X. represents the family temper in these days 
of trial. 

Y. stands for the yeuth who, knowing no bet- 
ter, spoke his mind thus: 

“** What is the use of waiting foracook? Why 
don’t you three stout women apply for the place 
yourselves, and get your own dinner?” . 

When the ladies heard that, they were seized 
with amazement. It had never occurred to them. 
A cook was promised them in a fortnight ; mean- 
time they resolved to try the youth’s suggestion. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
determining to carry a basket home and dragging 
it by one handle till help arrives. Our ladies had 
the basket now in good earnest. They took off 
their trained skirts, and put on short gowns, and 


divided the work betweenthem. And itis quite | 


astonishing how easily these ladies disposed of 
this dragon, this ogre, this constant terror, that 
cost double their own living, and was appeased 
only by lies, worry, dirt, noise, and robbery ; 
how simple, how very simple, when resolutely 
taken in hand, became this woeful, entangled, 


complicated, involved, mysterious process of 
housekeeping ; and how much shorter grew the 
bills, in spite of the fact that their bill of fare was 
much improved! 

Z. stands for the zest with which the ladies 
soon entered into the undertaking. Washing 
dishes per se is disgusting; sweeping is not 
amusing; cooking is tiresome. But there is a 
certain honest pleasure in the work of your own 
hands, at which idlers scoff, but which workers 
realize. To see order, system, and neatness 
result from your labor is many times more de- 
lightful than a morning call or a walk down 
Broadway. The ladies grew fat and rosy. They 
were not overtired, but had exercise enough— 
what they never had before in their lives. They 
were no longer perpetually fretted, and perpetu- 
ally bottling up their temper. The blood circu- 
lated better; the liver had its own way at last. 
Mrs. Block got rid of her headaches. Her 
daughters—one of whom was recommended to 
the lifting cure, while the other had a pain in 
her side—by degrees forgot the doctor, 

And there was no more trouble about the 
dinner. They got it themselves, and it was worth 
eating. But that neglected letter G. stands for 
Mrs. Grundy, who all the time had been lying 
in wait for them; and now she has them on trial. 

If they could receive her in a dingy parlor, 
swept by a dirty Norah or Bridget, and enter- 
tain her with complaints of the kitchen, she would 
unhesitatingly style them ladies; but to usher 
her into a drawing-room swept by themselves— 
no matter how tasteful, how pure, how cheerful 
—she is doubtful. ‘To keep a maid of some or- 
der, no matter how wretched, is the line of dis- 
tinction between a lady and. a woman—an in- 
signia of rank, so to speak. When parties’ vol- 
untarily lay aside this distinction, in free and 
republican America, what is to be thought and 
done about it? : 





THE GOOD-BY KISS. 


HE through night-train on the ‘‘Great 
Northern” was within ten minutes of start- 
ing time. 

‘The steam-whistle had given its first premoni- 
tory shriek, passengers were hurrying in with 
bags and. shawls, and the demand for seats was 
becoming lively. 

Among those who entered the sleeping-car just 
at this moment was a young man, and a girl— 
evidently his sister—some two or three years 
younger than himself. ‘ 

They were neither of them handsome, or in 
any way noticeable, except as possessing earnest 
faces, marked with intelligence and the lines of 
early care. 

‘“*Here is your berth, Milly. I secured a 
whole one, because I knew you would not like 
being put with a stranger. -And I bought youa 
paper and some oranges to beguile the way.” 

‘*Thank you, Ralph. You are very thought- 
ful of my little comforts. I do not dread this 
journey a bit; and you know, generally, I am 
rather timid about traveling.” 

Ralph was busy arranging Milly’s things on the 
opposite seat. ‘‘Of course you'll write imme- 
diately, and let me know how you get through 
to Fulham, and how you find things.” 

‘*Oh, certainly; be assured of that. I shall 
have Saturday and Sunday to look about, and 
get acquainted, before I begin my school Mon- 
day morning. You shall have a faithful report 
of all I see and hear.” 

‘**Well”—and the young man stood with his 
hand on the back of the seat, looking rather 
nervously at the door, as if afraid of being car- 
ried off—‘‘ take care of yourself, and keep. up 
good courage.” 

‘¢ Never fear about that, Ralph; and I beg of 
you to take care of yourself and not overwork.” 
Milly’s voice trembled the least bit, in spite of 
her show of bravery. 

‘Oh, don’t fret on my account,” returned the 
brother. ‘*A man can always get‘along.” This 
was said with a touch of superiority, as if his male 
condition ought to put him beyond the reach of 
a woman’s solicitude. 

The girl’s eyes grew a little misty and wistful. 
Perhaps Ralph did not see it. ‘‘There!” said 
he, as a long shiver ran through the train, ‘‘I 
must be off. Good-by!” 

“*Good-by!” ‘They shook hands; the car 
door banged; Ralph was gone. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Milly, and she hastily got 
up and went over to the opposite window. The 
train was jerking now like a victim of St. Vitus's 
dance. There Ralph stood among hackmen, 
porters, and b: trucks. How preoccupied 
and tired he looked! Milly sighed more deeply 
than ever as she tried in vain to catch his eye. 
There comes a long defiant shriek from the en- 
gine, @ith a crescendo which says, ‘6 Positively 
the last.” They are moving off. He sees her 
now and waves, his face lit up with something 
like real interest and affection. 2 

Now the train crawls like a long, many-jointed 
worm out of the smoky dépét. Milly has lost 
sight of her brother, so she sinks back into her 
own particular corner, and begins to feel very 
miserable and desolate. wt 

‘“‘T wish Ralph had kissed me good-by. That 
was the thought uppermost in Milly's mind, and 
it brought a few very real positive tears to her 
eyes. ‘The sleeping-car was but comfortably 
filled, and this circumstance, with the arrange- 
ment of the berths, —— to the ye = 
eler a very grateful sense of privacy. Life wa' 
all before her—al to win. A few weeks before 
the position in the Fulham high-school she had 
since secured had seemed the one thing needful 
to her happiness. Now it had lost a little of its 


| rose hue, and the dreary struggle for self-sup- 


port, which orphanage and poverty forced upon 
| her, stretched out a bleak perspective. She be- 





gan to realize that it meant separation from her 
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brother, the only near relative now remaining to 
her on earth. Their life-ways had begun di- 
verging, and who could say if they would ever 
again become one, as in years gone by? 

Some very old sources of pain, some very secret 
pangs awoke in Milly’s mind, as she sat with her 
head resting against the window, and a thick blue 
veil drawn over her face. Théy all resolved 
themselves into that but half acknowledged re- 
gret—‘‘I am so sorry Ralph didn’t kiss me good- 
b sg 
Phere was much mutual respect and esteem 
between this brother and sister, but not that 
frank and free intimacy which perhaps more 
frequently exists between those unallied by blood 
than between the members of one household. 
Milly always felt conscious of the fact that she 
did not quite come up to Ralph’s standard of 
youngladyhood, and it made her plainer and 
quieter to him than to other people. He- knew 
she was the best girl in the world, with five times 
as much sense in her head as all the gay butter- 
flies of his native town put together; but his eyes 
informed him that she was neither pretty nor 
exactly graceful, and that she did not possess 
the art of dressing with elegance on a very in- 
sufficient sum of pocket-money. 

Ralph possessed a keen love of beauty, and an 
intense desire to rise in the world. He knew that 
some day he should push his way to fortune; and 
his sister, he felt, ought to be able to grace any 
position in life. It chafed him bitterly that he 
could not at once furnish her an ample support, 
which: would take away the necessity for daily 
drudging in the school-room. 

Often, when he came home at night dissatis- 
fied, moody, and silent, there, in the shabby 
little sitting-room, sat Milly, with her tired, 
patient face bent over her work, perhaps a new 
shirt for himself, or some garment for her own 
wearing, which ten busy fingers made haste to 
construct in the few hours allotted for such tasks. 

A tired man likes to be amused, and too often 
forgets that a tired woman has the same need of 
diversion as himself. If Milly had been more 
positively cheerful and light-hearted, perhaps 
Ralph would have loved her more; but early 
care and the wearing anxieties of life had brought 
her spirits down to low-water mark. So sweet- 
ly uncomplaining, so watchful for Ralph’s com- 
fort, so kind and unselfish, Milly still seldom 
rose to the exuberance of mirth. Ralph might 
have doted on a gay, hoydenish, spoiled sister ; 
but how could he be expected to know that poor 
Milly’s back was aching, that her head grew 
dizzy and her eyes weak, from too much night- 
work and too little sleep, when she never in the 
remotest way hinted at these facts ? 

So their evenings were generally spent in si- 
lence, the sister plying her busy needle, the broth- 
er reading, rarely aloud, as the works he perused 
on engineering, mechanics, and the like, full of 
dry terms and technicalities, were unsuited to 
such a purpose. It was seldom that he could 
spare half an hour from his studies to take up a 
volume of the poets or a magazine story, and 
weave a transient spell of romance around his 
sister’s barren existence. With him ‘‘ time was 
money, knowledge was power.” ‘These princi- 
ples ruled and curbed all his impulses. - 

At ten o'clock Ralph would light his lamp, 
and with a curt good-night, often without a word, 
stalk away to his little mean bedtoom. How 
late Milly staid and toiled he never knew. No 
good-night kiss passed between them. The broth- 
er and sister were wholly undemonstrative. One 
never asked affection, the other never dared to 
offer it for fear of a repulse. 

How often, when she saw that brooding, dis- 
contented look upon his face, did Milly long to 
go and throw her arms around his neck, to caress 
his cheek, to charm away the frown from his 
forehead, to tell him of the ardent, pure, un- 
selfish love that filled her heart, like the waters 
of a never-failing spring! * 

Oh, if she only had done it, poor little Milly! 
who can tell but Ralph’s really fine nature would 
have broken through its artificial crust in re- 
sponse to such a generous appeal? But she nev- 
er did do it. Shy and sensitive, dreading a re- 
buff more than a physical hurt, Milly shrank far- 
ther and farther into her own shadow; and now 
the old humble home was broken up, the old 
anxious life was ended, and Ralph had parted 
from her without one good-by kiss—one sign of 
all they had lived through and suffered in com- 
mon! 

Milly cried very softly behind her blue veil for 
twenty miles or more. The long train, in its 
swift flight across country, seemed to clank and 
beat out a kind of refrain to her thoughts; and 
the burden was ever, ‘‘I am so sorry Ralph did 
not kiss me good-by.” 

They had startled a good many quiet country 
places, and rushed tumultuously over trestle- 
work and through tunnels, before Milly was re- 
called to the present by a sudden gleam of sun- 
set that shot its splendors through the car win- 
dow. She awoke out of a fit of sad musing, to 
find that they had neared the banks of a pictur- 
esque river, and were shooting along under the 
shadow of some fine purple hills. The water 
repeated the color of these hills in a modified 
tone, and gently undulated through a mist of 
the purest violet. The sky glowed in orange 
tints behind; and as it deepened, the hills and 
the river changed to a more unreal loveliness. 

__ Sweeping away, like a curtain that some invis- 
ible hand had rose a dark cloud, fold 
upon fold. Against it floated a bit of white va- 
por, relieved on the dark back-ground like a 
stone cameo. 

_ The thick mask of cloud and mist had parted 
just when the richest glow filled the heavens, 
and suddenly, without warning, the cone of this 
brightness seemed to fall apart, and scatter its 
dying embers along the hills, with a transient, 
hectic beauty that dropped down to ashes. Trees 
and rocxs, waves and clouds, turned pallid in an 








instant. It was‘the cold, still change of death 
that succeeds a vision of the ineffable glories of 
the hereafter. There was the long-trailing cloud 
still, and against it that floating bit of white va- 
por. It appeared now to Milly’s fancy, that 
loved to trace pictures in the clouds, like a death’s- 
head and cross-bones. 

The idea bgought a kind of shiver to her 
nerves, a half undefined, superstitious feeling of 
some evil to come; but still she was fascinated, 
and impelled to watch the shape that seemed for 
many miles persistently to follow the train. 

The influence of this fancy still vaguely clung 
about her after night had come, and nf was 
trying to court sleep in her comfortable little 
berth, with the curtains drawn, and her bag and 
cloak stopping out the draughts. 

The rumble and roar of the car seemed to re- 
tire beneath her, and sounded like innumerable 
trip-hammers reverberating along the rocky walls 
of a cavern. She could hear two men talking 
low in the berth next her own. One said ‘‘ the 
train shook a good deal,” and it was the opinion 
of the other ‘‘that they were running all-fired 
fast.” 

These remarks gave Milly a momentary twinge 
of uneasiness ; but it soon passed away. She lay 
quite still, listening to the low, half-suppressed 
singing of a mother not far off, who was hushing 
her baby to sleep. The sound had a sort of sad- 
ness in it to the young girl’s ear, and made her 
feel all the more the emptiness of her life and of 
her heart. 

Now and then the car door opened, and a 
light gleamed for 2 moment along her curtain 
and was gone.’ Presently Milly fell into one of 
those strange states, neither sleeping nor waking. 
She heard distinctly the heavy breathing of the 
sleepers around her. She heard the stealthy 
tread of the conductor as he passed to and fro. 
But still that vision of river and sky seemed to 
hang before her eyes with a death’s-head and 
cross-bones fleeting after the train. Still the 
rush of the engine, the clanking of the wheels, 
seemed to repeat in endless variations that sad, 
regretful under-tone of her thoughts, ‘‘I am so 
sorry Ralph did not kiss me good-by !” 

The scene changed as she glided more and 
more out toward the deep waters of oblivion. 
She was at home now with Ralph under the 
gréat old elms of the door-yard. They were chil- 
dren again; and Ralph, to tease her, was trying 
to climb the house. She stood below, remon- 
strating and pleading with clasped hands; but 
the rash boy had got upon the shed roof, and an- 
swered her entreaties with contemptuous words. 
Breathlessly she saifhim cling to the angle of 
the main building, and then creep: along the 
drain-pipe up, up to the ridge-pole. There 
he stood at last, waving down to her, until the 
house appeared to rise and grow so tall it touched 
thesky. Ralph rose with it, throwing kisses be- 
low in mockery, when his foot seemed to slip ; he 
tottered upon the dizzy brink, wavered, strove 
to right himself in vain, then fell. 

‘“*My God!” Arash. Blow after blow, re- 
peated quickly. A whirring, clashing, grinding 
motion; shriek upon shriek ; the sharp splinter- 
ing up of wood ; the jagged, harsh, grating sounds 
from bolts and bars wrenched out of their places ; 
the hurling down of broken, unformed masses, 
and there Milly lay, crushed, at the bottom of 
the embankment, with an indescribable weight 
upon her chest, that forced the blood up to her 
eyes and mouth—still alive, and sensible that a 
frightful accident had occurred. 

She thought so much in the few minutes that 
unspeakable anguish lasted! What pen could 
describe those thoughts? What calm, unmoved 
brain could picture them? Strange to say, she 
thought with a kind of compassion, greater than 
the pity she felt for her own broken body, of that 
mother she had heard crogning to her baby a few 
hours before. Something yielding and round lay 
pressed against her feet. There was just sensa- 
tion enough left in her toes to make that out. 
Could it be the little, soft body? Yes, it was. 

She tried to speak. Only one articulate word 
came to her lips. It was ‘‘ Ralph!” and then 
that old emotion that had vibrated on her heart- 
strings so painfully ever since they parted woke 
even in the pit of death, with but the merest frag- 
ment of a torn and shattered mortality remaining. 
‘*Oh, I wish a had kissed me good 
Too late for good-by kisses ; too late for at@fing 
love; too late for reparation! The agonized 
dew of death was standing on Milly’s forehead. 
She’ would not have lasted long, except for a lit- 
tle fresh air that sifted down through a crevice 
of the car roof that pressed upon her bosom, and 
was crushed down by a mountain weight of 
débris. 

Her right hand still retained some slight de- 
gree of feeling and motion. She managed, with 
great effort, to raise it and put it through this 
opening. Then she felt, so to speak, for the 
fingers of her left hand, but they were gone, and 
the whole arm with them; nothing remained in 
its place but a dull ache, : 

Presently a feeble ray of light flashed into this 
crevice from a lantern, and a pair of kind eyes 
looked down into her filmy ones.. ‘‘ God!” said 
the owner of the eyes, a great, stalwart man, 
covered with smoke, grime, and blood (one end 
of the demolished train had taken fire, and he 
had performed prodigies with his naked hands), 
as he touched Milly’s little, broken hand, ‘‘ Here 
isachild. No, a young girl. Poor lamb! poor 
lamb! It’s the very hardest place to get at.” He 
stooped a little nearer, and kept the little hand 
in his, chafing it softly. 

* Are you a brave girl?” 

The filmy eyes looked up to his with almost a 
bright, answering glance; the little hand-almost 
closed; and the violet lips, with exceeding great 
effort, replied, ‘‘Yes, Sir.” Never had the small, 
plain face looked so divinely brave and patient as 
it looked now. 

‘*Glad to hear it,” said the man, with inspir- 





ing heartiness, though his strong voice quivered 
too. ‘*Could you hold on, think, an hour, till 
we pry you out?” 

‘*No, thank you,” in awhisper. ‘‘Don’t try.” 
The bright look changed now to a wondrous 
smile. . 

The man bent nearer to catch the words her 
lips were forming. ‘* Would you write for me?” 

“cc ¥ 


“Can you hear what I say ?” 

Fea.” 

‘*If you don’t hear, press my hand. Ralph 
Fairbanks, Rexford. Dear Ralph, good-by. 
God bless you! I never told you how much 
I loved you. It was my fault”’—her mind 
seemed to flicker. ‘‘Don’t fret, dear: I was 
to blame—only—only I’m—so sorry you didn’t 
—kiss—me good-by !” 

The voice came as if every word was depend- 
ent on a feebler and still feebler pulsation of the 
heart. At last it stopped. ‘There was no sound 
to the listener’s ear, only that brave, enduring 
look lingered upon her face. The little hand 
grew limp in his. He laid it reverently upon 
the young girl’s breast; and wrenching off a 
piece of planking from the car roof, with pro- 
digious strength, knelt down and pressed a holy 
kiss on the yet warm lips, ' 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fie you are weary with the ceaseless hum of 
business—if the wheels of life grate with the 
friction of rough men and opposing circum- 
stances—if the children are fretful, the servants 
cross, and household matters bee in goin 
wrong—if, ‘in short,” as Mr. Micawber woul 
say, you have a fit of the ‘‘ blues,’’ dark and des- 
perate, don’t go insane about things, and shoot 
yourself or somebody else, but go up to the 
Central Park! Take a bright, sunny morning, 
anda pleasant, companion—if you are not so far 
“gone” as to feel that you have none—and spend 
an hour or two amidst the delicate greens, and 
bright, bursting buds of our charmin Park. 
You will find yourself rejuvenated, and feel that 
this is not so bad a world, after all. If the dan- 
delions, lifting their bright faces amidst the 
grassy lawns, have faded away before you go, 
you have missed a cheery sight, which will not 
be on exhibition again until next spring; but, 
fortunately, the varied beauties of nature rotate, 
and you can not fail to be charmed. A few hours 
spent every week in the Central Park will fresh- 
en and invigorate those whose duties confine 
them mostly to the city. Many improvements 
are contemplated: a zoological = compris- 
ing about twenty acres above Seventy-seventh 
Street, and between Eighth and Ninth Avenues; 
a@ new conservatory, near Fifth Avenue; and a 
grand fountain on the Terrace, are among the 
most important ones. The tower of the Belve- 
dere is rapidly progressing, and from it a most 
magnificent view will be obtained. 


The recent fearful disaster at Richmond has 
brought to the minds of many the sad record of 
a great calamity which befell that city about 
sixty years ago. On the evening of December 
28, 1811, the Richmond Theatre was destroyed 
by fire; and, out of an audience of not less than 
six hundred, seventy-three —: and many 
others were seriously injured. The whole town 
was, at that time, even as now, shrouded in deep- 
est woe. erward a church was built upon 
the site of thé theatre, with a monument in front 
of it, on which were inscribed the names of those 
who perished. 





Few have ever shown such extraordinary loy- 
alty as’ the old Scottish nurse who was the sole 
depositary of a mysterious secret affecting the 
descent of property, and touching the good name 
of the house in which she had lived. Being at the 
point of death, a priest urged her to confess, and 
reminded her of the necessity of providing for 
the safety ofher soul. “‘ The safety of my soul!”’ 
she said: ‘‘and would you put the honor of an 
old Scottish family in competition with the soul 
of a poor creature like me?” 





Since the close of the last Saratoga season a 
couple of new springs have been discovered. 
One, which has been christened the ‘‘Geyser,”’ 
is about a mile and a half south of the village. 
The a was reached by boring one hundred 
and forty feet through a ledge of rock. Its pe- 
culiarity is, that at intervals the water is forcibly 
ejected to the height of fifteen or twenty feet 
above the surface of the ground. The water has 
been analyzed, and is said to possess all the me- 
dicin: qualities of Congress Spring. Another 
spring was recently discovered, directly oppo- 
site Congress Park. Itis not yet full developed, 
but has received the name of the ‘ Crystal.’ 





A movement is yng ag to establish a Wo- 
man’s University in the city of New York, in 
which woman may receive “scientific and prac- 
tical training for her profession, as the chief edu- 
cator of childhood and the prime minister of the 
family state.’? From the circular issued by the 
Executive Committee of the American Woman’s 
Educational Association, we make the following 
extract: ‘‘In past time, it has been customary to 
solicit ladies of wealth to endow institutions for 
men. Thus, within a short time six such institu- 
tions have thus obtained over half a million—one 
lady of this State furnishing $100,000, and another 
at the West $300,000. Still more has probably 
been gained from the same sources by many other 
institutions. In these cases ladies were solicited 
to provide for their friends of the other sex, and 
now, perhaps, it may seem suitable to receive of- 
Jers in return, in order similarly to provide for 
woman.” 





The great botanist, Linneus, thought of con- 
structing a floral clock by a special arrangement 
of different kinds of flowers. It would not be 
so difficult a matter as might be supposed. The 
morning-glory opens at dawn, the star-of-Bethle- 
hem at ten o’clock, the ice-plant at noon, the 
four-o’clock at that hour ia the afternoon, the 
evening primrose at sunset, and the night-flow- 
ering cereus after dark. The beautiful white 
water-lily closes its petals at sunset and sinks 
beneath the surface of the lake or river for the 
night. At dawn the petals expand and the flow- 
er emerges again from its watery bed, 





The condition of Russian women of the lower 
classes has been, until lately, exceedingly hard. 
For centuries they have been downtrodden; but 
they have germs of gecdpes in them which the 
brighter future will develop. Now that serfdom 
is abolished, the women of Russia may rapidly 
advance—and nowhere have they come forward 
to assert their position more than in that coun- 
try. The telegraph clerks, and clerks in gov- 
ernment offices are chiefly women; and ad- 
vantageous openings are being made for them, 


both as teachers and in the medical profes- 
sion. 





_ The portrait of Durdles in Dickens’s new story 
is said to be taken from life. Dickens has spent 
hours in studying the effects of opium upon Chi- 
namen; and the opium-eating scenes have, it is 
said, been submitted in proof to « physician of 
high standing for his suggestions, in order to 
make them psychologically accurate. 

_As the greater part of the fruit of the tomato- 
vine is borne near the ground, it will be found 
that the shortening of the vines will cause 
nutrition to flow to fruit instead of makin 
branches. The fruit may be kept clean ont 
prevented from premature decay by spreading 
brush, salt hay, or other such material under 
the vines, or by training them. But if the soil 
be light and dry this will not be necessary, es- 
pecially for a general crop. 

One of the handsomest ‘cottages’? at New- 
port—every elegant house there is only a ‘‘cot- 
tage” —is worth $250,000, including ornamental 
grounds and shrubbery. 





It has been decided by the United States Com- 
missioner Osborn that the postmaster of New 
York may legally refuse to deliver letters to per- 
sons who are known to be carrying on a business 
intended to cheat and defraud the public. Let- 
ters puerne to such business are to be sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office. 





Remarkable was the considerate forethought 
of an Italian courier, who was accompanying his 
master on a wedding tour. Observing the gen- 
tleman tenderly carrying to the carriage a bonnet- 
box belonging to his fair partner, he stopped him 
at once, and said, ‘‘ Monsieur will pardon me, 
but—bonnet-box now, bonnet-box always!” 





Why trouble ourselves so much about cooks 
and kitchens, the high price of meats, and co- 
operative housekeeping? Why not follow the 
example of that Virginia lady who eats ‘nothing 
at all,” but is kept not only alive, but in a con- 
dition of ‘angelic beauty,’’ by an external ap- 
plication of oil every day? This would simplify 
marketing matters, and relieve housekeeping of 
its greatest burden ; for this lady is said to have 
flourished a year upon this regimen. Will not 
somebody inform the public what kind of oil is 
thus efficacious? 





German is now taught as a regular branch of 
study in one of the grammar-schools of the Six: 
teenth Ward. This is merely an experiment, 
whereby the Board of School Trustees will be 
enabled to decide whether it is expedient to in- 
troduce it into other schools. Thus far the plan 
works well. 





A traveler in the East writes that the site of 
the Garden of Eden is, according to tradition, 
located at the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, at an Arab village called Korneh. Scat- 
tered along the bank are about two hundred 
houses, made of reeds and thatch, while on the 
extreme point where the rivers meet a shanty 
has been built for a telegraph station! It is 
somewhat curious to think of telegraph dis- 
patches being sent to the Garden of Eden; and 
it removes a certain halo with which our im- 
agination had surrounded the spot. But mod- 
ern progress has penetrated those countries of 
the East which have long been in decay, and 
they are doubtless destined to undergo a won- 
derful resurrection. a 





It is reported that the two English ladies who 
were ordered to leave Rome have been allowed 
to return. A third lady would not go ; so the au- 
thorities gave up the matter in despair! 





An exchange ironically inquires, if a lady of- 
fers herself as a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, will she frankly acknowledge 
herself over thirty-five years old, the age pre- 
scribed by the Constitution? 





Is every body becoming insane? One would 
suppose so judging from the records of criminal 
courts. The statistics in this country are nei- 
ther full nor exact; but, according to reports 
of English Commissioners, during the last ten 
years, while the population of England increased 
eleven percent., the number of lunatics increased 
forty-five per cent.—a rate of aggression of dis- 
ease upon sound wit which becomes alarming 
when we consider that, if continued for less than 
two hundred and forty years, the entire people, 
men, women, and children, would be aad Ties 
of the chief causes of insanity appears tebe pov- 
erty; and in England pauperism is increasing. 
It is consoling to know from State records that 
in many places in this country pauperism is de- 
creasing. 





Some little knowledge of the French language 
is useful to one traveling abroad, if he does not 
want to dine as did the Englishman, who knew 
nothing of French or hotel customs, and was too 
prose to let his ignorance be known, Seating 

imself in a restaurant, he pointed to the first 
article on the bill of fare, and the polite waiter 
brought him a fragrant plate of beef-soup. 
When it was dispatched he pointed to the sec- 
ond line. The waiter brought him a vegetable 
soup. ‘‘Rather more soup than I want,” he 
thought; “but it is the Paris fashion.’”? He 
duly pointed to the third line, and a plate of 
tapioca broth was brought him. Again to the 
fourth, and was furnished with a bowl of prep- 
aration of arrow-root. He tried the fifth line, 
and was supplied with some gruel kept for in- 
valids. He determined to get as far from the 
soup as possible. He pointed, in despair, to the 
last article on the bill of fare. The waiter po- 
litely handed him a bunch of toothpicks! This 
9 too much; the Englishman paid his bill and 
eft. . 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poor anp Provy.—The lower skirt of your suit need 
not be altered, provided it is not too wide—say about 
three and a half yards for your height. The length- 
wise puffs must come out of the upper skirt, and it 
must be left its entire length and fullness and draped 
by directions given ‘‘ Would-be-Stylish” in last Num- 
ber. Use the same trimming.—Cut off the lapping 
points of the basque, making the fronts simply meet, 
and the basque will answer.—Get twelve yards of black 
gros grain, three-quarters of a yard wide, at $3 a yard, 
and make with demi-train and basque, with flowing 
sleeves. Trim the basque with narrow ruffles edged 
with lace or Tom Thum! . . 

Maxzevrrrrz M.—We do not believe any thing will 
remove wrinkles in the skin. However, the “ Bazar 
Book of Decorum” will tell you what cosmetics can 
and can not do. ‘ 

Mas. L. R. L.—Patterns of embroidery in Berlin 
wool will be found in Bazar Nos. 6, 21, 27, 43, 48, 49, 
61, of Vol. L, and in Nos. 13, 40, 42, and 43, of Vol. 1L— 
There is no purchasing agency connected with the 
Bazar. 


Mes. C. M. J.—The last Supplement contains a 
pattern by which you can make the basque of your 
satin-jean dress. Scallop the edges of basque, sleeves, 
and skirt,-and bind with white.—For the lower skirt 
of your écru linen suit the pleated band should be ten 
or twelve inches wide, cut straight across the width 
of the linen, and laid in inch pleats, all tw one 
way. Hem each edge, and sew the pleating On by 
stitching a bias band an inch and a half below the 
top. The lower edge hangs loose, and the pleats are 
only ironed in. The upper skirt and paletot, made 
by patierns in the last Supplement, have pleatings 
half the width of those on the skirt.—We do not re- 
member the “eighteen-inch basque” you mention.— 
Velvet sashes may be lined with silk or left without 
lining. 

Harrie M. F.—Your black Irish poplin for mourn- 
ing should have a gored skirt, and a basque with flow- 
ing sleeves. Trim with a three-inch fold of the same, 
edged with a piping of English crape. 

Atiy.—Get a gray grenadine suit, with satin stripe, 
for the over dress, and plain grenadine for the skirt. 
The last Supplement will give you the patterns. 

Ernet.—To make your suit of green cambric com- 
plete you should have a paletot of the same, though 
white piqué paletots will be worn with colored dresses. 

Heien.—Cut off your Swiss muslin skirt above the 
tucks, gore the front and side widths, and finish out to 
the proper length with puffs of Swiss sewed in be- 
tween bands made-of the tucks. Finish with two 
box-pleated Swiss ruffles at bottom. Make the waist 
a blouse with tucks and puffs in front. Sabot sleeves. 

F. Ipa M.—The patterns in the last paper will do for 
your suit. 

AppreciaTion.—Cross your shawl in front, fichu 
style, and loop in the back and shoulders. —Make 
your linen dress with a belted basque and slight 
train. Trim with box-pleated ruffles and white gui- 
pure. 

Svussorrerr.—Your gray sample is silk and wool 
pongee, worth about $1 50 a yard.—The patterns 
in the last Supplement will direct you about your 
sult.—Black velvet and fringe, or else ruffles and 
bias black corded silk bands, are the trimmings for 
gray pongee.—Flowing sleeves vary in width from 
being three-eighths of a yard wide to three-quarters 
ofa yard at bottom. The under-sleeve is coat-shaped 
with a muslin ruff, or else sabot with a hanging ruffle, 
sewed to a band large enough to slip the hand through. 
—Little girls’ print dresses are either gored or fall. 

Masonvitie Svussoriser,— Your sample did not 
reach us, but the patterns of the last Number are 
what you want.—Gauze veils a yard long are attached 
to the right side of hats, but a mask veil of only half 
a yard of grenadine, folded around the hat and cover- 
ing the face, is most trim and neat for traveling.—Use 
passementerie as heading for lace.—See Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. III., for cutting and making your gros grain. 

T. N. K.—Alpaca is sometimes used for under-skirts 
beneath grenadine, but nothing looks so well as silk, 
and you can buy black silk for $1 25 a yard, quite good 
enough for the purpose.—Make your grenadine with 
two skirts and a paletot trimmed with pleatings, head- 
ed by a chain of puffs. 

Mrs. T. D. D.—Iron grenadine, made in the manner 
described to ‘T. N. K.,” is suitable for a young wid- 
ow.—The Marie Stuart cap is worn by widows at all 
times of day. 

E. C. M.—You will not need a pattern for a water- 
proof circular. Let the fold in the centre of the width 
go straight down the centre of the back, and add pieces 
at the sides to finish it out the proper length. Then 
slit the arm-holes and cover them with a strip boun 
with braid. . 

Caira V.—Trim your alpaca with a darker shade of 
the same color.—To make your hands white and soft 
put camphorated glycerine on them at night, and 
sleep in very loose kid gloves.—Roll your hair in 
curl papers. We do not commend any other plan 
for curling it.—The “Bazar Book of Decorum” will 
tell you further about the treatment of the person. 

Mrs. T.—For traveling get a gray ladies’ cloth, or 
the new thick de bége for paletot and upper skirt over 
a short alpaca or silk skirt.—Wear a gray straw hat 
with gauze veil.—Black grenadine, écru linen or fou- 
lard, and gray dresses, will suit you and be stylish for 
summer wear.—Loose Gabrielles of gray linen, fastened 
behind, should be put over your children's ordinary 
clothing for traveling in June.—Peplums are still styl- 
ish.—The postillion is an ordinary basque, cut short on 
the hips and square behind.—See back Numbers for 
piqué suits. 

E. M. G.—Get piqué or else soft-finished percale for 
an inexpensive summer suit.—Make your white Mar- 
seilles dress for the house with basque and gored demi- 
train, and trim with guipure embroidery.—Absquatu- 
jate is a vulgar word, meaning to depart.—The candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency in 1860, with Stephen A. 
Douglas, was Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia. 

A Youne Marron.—To arrange your thick suit of 
hair stylishly, crimp your front hair and a large tress 
at the top and back of your head. Then separate it 
down the back and comb the front back, over topsies, 
to form a long puff on each side. Draw the crimped 
tress down the centre between the puffs. Braid the 
euids left after covering topsies, and let them cross the 
head in front of the puffs. 

Evernta.—Very fine soft delaine, as thick as cash- 
mere, is mentioned by our Paris Correspondent. It is 
brought here by the French modistes, and is expensive. 
—Drape drab delaine over your checked silk.—Pat- 
terns for upper skirts, basques, etc., are in the last 
and future Supplemente.—Read directions for trow- 
vers given with pattern No. X, in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
III.—The reply above to “ A Young Matron” describes 
a plain stylish coiffure, 


F. M.—Do not alter your sacque until you see our 
Supplement of patterns for outside garments.—The 
next Supplement will give you a paletot pattern for 
your grass linen, and a full suit pattern for your de- 
laine.—Wear gloves of the same shade as your suit.— 
Blouse waists are the best with thin dresses.—T'he 
zephyr wool mantles in Turkish colors are pretty for 
evening wraps.—Ladies of fifty wear chatelaine braids, 
and curl, puff, or friz their front hair. . Three puffs, one 
above the other, and beside the temple, are especially 
pretty in very gray hair. 


make a basque with flowing sleeves, and ie An- 
toinette collar, and a flounced skirt that j pes 
the ground.—Trim the casaque with passementerie 
and fringe. A pattern for the casaque will be in our 
next Supplement.—Trim your white organdy over- 
skirt with two ruffles, each an eighth of a yard deep, 
laid in quarter-inch pleats all turned one way.—If 
you choose, you can make bretelles or epaulets and 
cuffs of pleated organdy, and put them on the waists 
of your silk when you wear the over-skirt. 
Sash of colored gros grain ribbon to match the dress. 

L. J. R.—If a bride can have but one street suit it 
should be black silk, by all means.—Get gros grain of 
bluish black.—Modistes use from sixteen to twenty 
yards for a suit with two skirts flounced and a basque 
or paletot.—White organdy, or fine Swiss muelin, with 
a yellow tinge, rather than blue, make pretty dresses 
to be worn over black silk skirts. —Hamburg embroid- 
ery is machine-made in patterns like fine needle-work. 
—Get dust-colored llama cloth, like delaine, for your 
bridal traveling dress, and make like designs in our 
next Supplement. 

N. W.—Read answer to “ Eugenia.” 

Crevsa.—Revers is a French word pronounced as if 
spelled revair, with the accent on the second syllable. 
—Twist a wide black gros grain ribbon around the 
crown of your hat, and put a bunch of blue daisies at 
theside. The fringed ends of the ribbon band behind. 
A jet slide is on the front. 

H. G.—We do not feel at liberty to answer any per- 
sonal inquiries respecting our contributors. 

Pou. Prout.—Try chloroform and turpentine to ex- 
tract grease spots.—See answer to “Sybille” in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. IL 

M. T. 8.—The lawn mower is an English machine, 
and there are none to be had in New York at present. 

E. M. H.—Bazar No. 7, Vol. 111, will show you how 
to trim long dresses.—Over-skirts are added to almost 
all suits.—See patterns in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. 

A Reaver.—See New York Fas! of present 
Number. . 

8. 8.—Any railway guide will give you the informa- 
tion you desire. All railway trains stop:for dinner at 
fixed stations; ladies traveling alone, however, will 
usually find it more convenient to take luneheon 
them. It is perfectly proper for ladies to travel e, 
and the cases are exceptional where they do not find 
courteous treatment if they conduct themselves with 
becoming reserve. 

An Apmirine Reaper.—We are not at liberty to 
give the names of the writers of anonymous articles ; 
nor do we know whether the one in question ever 
wrote a long story. 

Mrs. H. J. C.—We are sorry that we can not give 
you the information you require. Some sculptor will 
doubtless induct you into the mysteries of his art. 

Earvy Frienp.—Wait for the patterns of wraps to be 
given in our next Supplement. Black gros grain, with 
trimmings of passementerie and lace, are the trim- 
mings. —See prices in paper with patterns. —Gore 
your lavender poplin skirt by pattern in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. III. Cut the neck heart-shaped, and make sa- 
bot sleeves. Trim with fringe and silk folds.—We re- 
gard Planchette in the light ofan amusing toy, “ only 
this and nothing more."—To explain the kindergar- 
ten system would occupy more space than we can 
spare. —Calkins’s ‘‘Primary Object Lessons” and 
‘*Manual of Object Lessons,” and Willson’s *‘ Object 
#Lessons," will give you all the information you need 
about object teaching. They are published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 


One evening Zillah was sitting with Lord 
Chetwynde in his little sanctum. His health 
had not been good of late, and sometimes at- 
tacks of gout were superadded. At this time 
he was confined to his room. 

Zillah was dressed for dinner, and had come 
to sit with him until the second bell rang. She 
had been with him constantly during his cofifine- 
ment to his room. At this time she was seated 
on a low stool near the fire, which threw its 
glow over her face, and lit up the vast masses 
of her jet-black hair, Neither of them had spok- 
en for some time, when Lord Chetwynde, who 
had been looking steadily at her for some min- 
utes, said, abruptly : 

‘“*Zillah, I’m sure Guy will not know you 
when he comes back.” 

She looked up laughingly. 

** Why, father? I think every lineament on 
my face must be stereotyped on his memory.” 

“That is precisely the reason why I say that 
he will not know you. I could not have im- 
agined that years could have so thoroughly alter- 
ed any one.” 

‘It’s only fine feathers,” said Zillah, shaking 
her head. ‘‘ You must allow that Mathilde is 
incomparable. I often feel that were she to 
have the least idea of the appearance which I 
presented, when I first came here, there would be 
nothing left for me but suicide. I could not sur- 
vive her contempt. I was always fond of finery. 
I have Indian blood enough for that; but when 
I remember my combinations of colors, it really 
makes me shudder; and my hair was always 
streaming over my shoulders in a manner more 
negligé than becoming.” 

**T do Mathilde full justice,” returned Lord 
Chetwynde. ‘‘Your toilette and coiffure are 





Reapex.—For a black gros grain suit for city wear - 





now irreproachable; but even her power has its 
limits, and she could scarcely have turned the 
sallow, awkward girl into a lovely and graceful 
woman.” vit 

Zillah, who was unused to fla 


flattery, blushed 
very red at this tribute to her charms, and an- | 
swered, quickly : 
: y be. is entirely 


* Whatever change there 
due to Monmouthshire, Neyer agreed | 
with me. I should have been ill and delicate to : 


this day if I had remained there; and as tosal- | t 
:lowness, I must plead: 


to that, I remem- 
ber a lemon-colored T had, in which it waa 
impossible to tell where the dress ended and my 
neck began. - But, after all, father. 


er, you are a | 


very prejudiced judge. Except that 1 am health 
now, and well dressed, I think I’am very muc 
the same personally as I was three yearsago. In 
character, however, I feel that I have altered.” 
“*No,” he replied ; ‘‘I have been looking af. 
you for the last few minutes with perfectly un- 
prejudiced eyes, trying to see you as a stranger 
would, and as Guy-will when he returns.. And | 
now,” he added, laughingly, ‘you shall be pun- | 
ished for your audacity in Aoubting my powers 
of dis@rimination, by having a full inventory giv- 
en you. ‘We will begin with the figa 
the middle height, perhaps a little under it, 
and graceful ; small and beautifully propor 
head ; well set on the shoulders ; plexion no 
longer sallow or lemon-colored, but clear, 
transparent olive; hair, black as night, and glossy 
as— 


But here he was interrupted by Zillah, who 
suddenly flung her arms yi ois act and the 
he was deserib- 







close proximity of the face which 
ing impeded further utteranee, 

‘ Hosh, father,” said-she; ‘‘I won't hear an- 
other word, and don’t you dare'to talk about ever 
looking at me with wnprejudiced eyes... I want 
you to love me without: se faults.” 

“But would you not: t I saw your 


failings, Zillah, than that 1 ¢lo 
ideal perfection ?” 
‘*No; I don't care for the love that is alwa 
looking ont for fanits, and has a ‘ but’ even at the 
tenderest moments, That is not the love I give. 


hed yon with an 


Perhaps might not think dear papa, 
and you, and Hilda absolutely perfect; but I can 


Not see a single flaw, and I should hate myself 
if I could.” 

Lord Chetwynde kissed her fondly, but sighed 
as he answered : 

‘*My child, you know nothing of the world. 
I fear life has some yery bitter lessons in store 
for you before yon will learn to read it aright, 
and form a just estimate of the characters of the 
people among whom yon are thrown.” 

‘*But you surely would not have me think 
people bad until I haye proved them to be so. 
Life would not be worth having if one must'live 
in a constant state of suspi 

‘*No, nor would I have you think all whom 

you love to be perfect. Believe me, my child, 
you will meet with but few friends.in the world. 
Honor is an exploded notion, belonging to a past 
generation,” 
* “You may be right, father, but I do not like 
the doctrine ; so I shall go on believing in people 
until I find them to be different from: what I_ 
thought.” 

‘*T should say to you, do so, dear—believe as 
long as you can, and as much as you can; but 
the danger of that is when you find that those 
whom you have trusted do not come up to the 
standard which you haye formed.. After two or 
three disappointments you will fall into the op- 
posite extreme, think every one bad, and not be- 
lieve in any thing or any body.” 

“*T should die before I should come to*that,” 
cried Zillah, passionately. ‘‘ If what you say is 
true, I had better not let myself like any body.” 
Then,-laughing up'in his face, she added : : ** By- 
the-way, I wonder if you are safe. You see you 
have made me so skeptical that I shall begin by 
suspecting my tutor. No, don’t speak,” she went 
on, in a half-earnest, half-mocking manner, and 
put her hand beforehis mouth. ‘‘The caseis hope- 
less, as far as you are concerned. The warning 
has come too late. I love you as I thought I 
should never love any one after dear, papa.” 

Lord Chetwynde smiled, and pressed her fond- 
ly to his breast. 

The steady change which had been going on in 
Zillah, in mind and in person, was indeed suffi- 
cient to justify Lord Chetwynde’sremark. Enough 
has been said already about her change in per- 
sonal appearance. Great as this was, however, 
it was not equal to that more subtle change 
which had come over her soul, Her nature was 
intense, vehement, passionate; but its develop- 
ment was of such a kind that she was now earn- 
est where she was formerly impulsive, and calm 
where she had been formerly weak, A profound 
depth of feeling already was made manifest in 
this rich nature, and the thoughtfulness of the 
West was added to the fine emotional sensibility 


of the East; forming by their union a being of 


rare susceptibility, and of quick yet deep feel- 
ing, who still could control those feelings, and 
smother them, even though the concealed pas- 
sion should consume like a fire within her. 
Three years had passed since her hasty and 
repugnant marriage, and those years had been 
eventful in many ways. They had matured the 
wild, passionate, unruly girl into the woman full 
of sensibility and passion. ‘They had also been 
filled with events upon which the world gazed in 
awe, which shook the British empire to its cen- 
tre, and sent a thrill of horror to the heart of 
that empire, followed by a fierce thirst for 
vengeance. For the Indian mutiny had broken 
out, the horrors of Cawnpore had been enacted, 
the stories of ess atrocity had been told by ev- 
ery English fireside, and the whole nation had 
roused itself to send forth armies for vengeance 
and for punishment. ‘Dread stories were these 
le Castle; yet 


for the quiet circle at Chetwynd 





they had been spared its worst pains. Guy had 


been sent to the north of India, and had nat been 
witness of the’ scenes of Cawnpore. He aq 
been joined with those soldiers who had been 
summoned together to march on Delhi, and he 
had shared in the danger and in the final tri- 
h of that memorable expedition. 

intensity of desire and the agony of im- 

nce which attended his letters were natural. 






the army was 
a letter came from 











and penetrate into the be- 
All had fallen into their hands. 


those whose bands ‘were red we ae blood. 

y's letter, from beginning to was one lon 
ba of triumph. Its enthusiastic tone, iiislng: 
as it did, after a long period of anxiety, com- 
pletely overcame the Earl. Though naturally 
the least. di ive of men, he was now 
overwhelmed by the full tide of his emotions. 
He burst into tears, and wept for some time tears 
of joy. Then he rose, walking over to Zil- 
lah, he kissed her, and laid his hand solemnly 
upon her head. 

‘*My daughter,” said he, ‘‘thank God that 
your husband is preserved to you through the 
perils of war, and that he is saved to you, and 
will come to you in safety and in honor.” ; 

The Earl’s words sank deeply into Zillah’s 
heart. She said nothing, but bowed her head in 
silenée.* 

Living, as she did, where Guy’s letters formed 
the chief delight of him whom she loved as a fa- 
ther, it would have been hard indeed for a gen- 
erous nature like hers.to refrain from sharing his 
feelings. Sympathy with his anxiety and his 
joy was natural, nay, inevitable. In his sorrow 
she was forced to console him by pointing out 
all that might be considered as bright in his pros- 
eva in his joy she was forced to rejoice with 

im, and listen to his descriptions of Guy's ex- 
ploits, as his imagination enlarged upon the more 
meagre facts stated in the letters. This year of 
anxiety and of triumph, therefore, compelled her 
to think very much about Guy, and, whatever 
her feelings were, it certainly exalted him to a 
prominent place in her thoughts. 

And so it happened that, as month succeeded 
to month, she found herself more and more com- 
pelted to identify herself with the Earl, to talk to 

im about the idol of his heart, to share his anx- 
iety and his joy, while all that anxiety and all 
that joy referred exclusively to the man who 
was her husband, but whom, as a husband, she 
had.once abhorred. 


—_—————— a 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION. 


Axsout three years had passed away since 
Zillah had first come to Chetwynde, and the life 
which she had lived there had gradually come to 
be grateful and pleasant and happy. Mr. Hilaire 
was attentive to his duty and devoted to his pu- 
pil, and Zillah applied herself assiduously to her 
music and drawing. At the end of a year Mr. 
Hilaire waited upon the Earl with a request to 
withdraw, as he wanted to go to the Continent. 
He informed the Earl, however, that Mr. Gual- 
tier was coming back, and would like to get his 
old situation, if possible. The Earl consented to 
take back the old teacher; and so, in a few 
months more, after an absence of about a year 
and a half, Gualtier resumed his duties at Chet- 
wynde Castle, vice Mr. Hilaire, resigned. 

On his first visit after his return Hilda’s face 
expressed an eagerness of curiosity which even 
her fine self-control could not conceal. No one 
noticed it, however, but Gualtiér, and he looked 
at her with an earnest expression that might 
mean any thing or nothing. It might tell of 
success or failure; and so Hilda was left to con- 
jecture. ‘There was no chance of a quiet -con- 
versation, and she had either to wait as before, 
perhaps for months, until she could see him 
alone, or else throw away her scruples and ar- 
range a meeting. Hilda was not long in coming 
to a conclusion. On Gualtier’s aecend nord 
sli a piece of paper into his hand, on whic 
Prager after he had left, the following: 

*¢ T will be in the West Avenue, near the Lake, 
this.afternoon at three o'clock.” 

That afternoon she made’some excuse and 
went out, as she said to Zillah, for a walk through 
the Park. As this was a frequent thing with her, 
it excited no comment. ‘The West Avenue led 
from the door through the Park, and finally, aft- 
er a long detour, ended at the main gate. At 
its farthest point there was a lake, surrounded 
by a dense growth of Scotch larch-trees, which 
formed a very good place for such a tryst—al- 
though, for that matter, in so quiet a place as 
Chetwynde Park, they might have met on the 
main avenue without any fear of being noticed. 
Here, then, at three o’clock, Hilda went, and on 
reaching the spot found Gualtier waiting for her. 

She walked under the shadow of the trees be- 
fore she said a word. 

‘* You are punctual,” said she at last. 

‘*T have been here ever since noon.” 
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wife very much to herself. A 
coolness had sprung up between 
them, which increased every day. 
Lady Chetwynde was vain, and 
giddy, and weak, The Redfield 
Lyttoun of whom I had heard in 
London was much at her house, 
though her husband knew nothing 
about it. People were talking 
about them every where, and he 
only was in thedark. At last they 
ranaway. It was known that they 
had fled to America. ‘That is the 
last that was ever heard of her. 
She vanished out of sight, and her 
paramour also. Not one word has 
ever been heard about either of 
them since. From which I con- 
jecture that Redfield Lyttoun, 
when he had become tired of his 
victim, threw her off, and came 
* back to resume his proper name, 
to lead a life of honor, and to die 
in the odor of sanctity. What do 
you think of my idea?” 

“Tt seems just,” said Hilda, 
thoughtfully. 

*¢In the three months which I 
spent there I found out all that the 
family could tell; but still I was 
far enough away from the object 








“WITH A SAVAGE FROWN HE MOTIONED ME OUT.” 


“You did not go out, then ?” 

‘No, I staid here for you.” 

His tone expressed the deepest devotion, and 
his eyes, as they rested on her for a moment; 
had the same expression. 

Hilda looked at him benignantly and encour- 
agingly. 

‘* You have been gone long, and I dare say 
you have been gone far,” she said. ‘‘ It is this 
which I want to hear about. Have you"und 
out any thing, and what have you found out?” 

** Yes, I have been gone long,” said Gualtier, 
‘and have been far away; but all the time I have 
done nothing else than seek after what you wish 
to know. Whether I have discovered any thing 
of any value will be for you to judge. I can 
only tell you of the result. At any rate you will 
see that I have not spared myself for your sake.” 

‘What have you done?” asked Hilda, who 
saw that Gualtier’s devotion was irrepressible, 
and would find vent in-words if she did not re- 
strain him. {I am eager to hear.” 

Gualtier dropped his eyes, and began to speak 
in a cool business tone. 

‘J will tell you every thing, then, Miss Krieff,” 
said he, ‘‘ from the beginning. When I left here 
I went first to London, for the sake of making 
inquiries about the elopement, I hunted up all 
whom I could find whose memories embraced 
the last twenty years, so as to see if they could 
throw any light on this mystery. One or two 
had some faint recollection of the affair, but no- 
thing of any consequence. At length I found 
out an old sporting character whé promised at 
first to be what I wished. He remembered 
Lady Chetwynde, described her beauty, and said 
that she was left to herself very much by her 
husband. He remembered well the excitement 
that was caused by her flight. He remembered 
the name of the man with whom she had fled. 
It was Redfield Lyttoun.” 

“* Redfield Lyttoun!” repeated Hilda, with a 
peculiar expression. 

‘“Yes; but he said that, for his part, he had 
good reason for believing that it was an assumed 
name. The man who bore the name had figured 
for a time in sporting circles, but after this event 
it was generally stated that it was not his true 
name. I asked whether any one knew his true 
name. He said some people had stated it, but 
he could not tell. I asked what was the name. 
He said Pomeroy.” 

As Gualtier said this he raised his eyes, and 
those small gray orbs seemed to burn and flash 
with triumph as they encountered the gaze of 
Hilda. She said not a word, but held out her 
hand. Gualtier tremblingly took it, and pressed 
it to his thin lips. 

“This was all that I could discover. It was 
vague ; it was only partially satisfactory; but it 
was all. I soon perceived that it was only a 
waste of time to stay in London; and after think- 
ing of many plans, I finally determined to visit 
the family of Lady Chetwynde herself. Of 
course»such an undertaking had to be carried 
out very cautiously. I found out where the fam- 
ily lived, and went there. On arriving I went to 
the Hall, and offered myself as music-teacher. It 
was in an out-of-the-way place, and Sir Henry 
Furlong, Lady Chetwynde’s brother, happened 
to have two or three daughters who were study- 
ing under a governess. When I showed him a 
certificate which the Earl here was kind enough to 
give me, he was very much impressed by it. He 
asked me all about the Earl and Chetwynde, 
and appeared to be delighted to hear about these 
things. My stars were certainly lucky. He en- 
gaged me at once, and so I had constant access 
to the place. * 

‘“*I had to work cautiously, of course. My 
idea was to get hold of some of the domestics, 
There was an old fellow there, a kind of butler, 
whom I propitiated, and gradually drew into 
conversations about the family. My footing in 
the house inspired confidence in him, and he 
gradually became communicative. He was an 
old gossip, in his dotage, and he knew all about 
tha family, and remembered when Lady Chet- 
wyhde was born. He at first avoided any allu- 
sion to her, but I told him long stories about the 
Earl, and won upon his sympathies so that he told 
me at last all that the family knew about Lady 
Chetwynde. 

“His story was this: Lord Chetwynde 





; with my explanation. 





of my search. I only had con- 
jectures, I wanted certainty. I 
thought it allover; and, at length, 
saw that the only thing left to do was to go to 
America, and try to get upon their tracks. It 
was a desperate undertaking; America changes 
so that traces of fugitives are very quickly obliter- 
ated; and who could detect or discover any after 
a lapse of nearly twenty years? Still, I determ- 
ined to go. There seemed to be a slight chance 
that I might find this Obed Chute, who figures 
in the correspondence. ‘There was also a chance 
of tracing Lady Chetwynde among the records 
of the Sisters of Charity. Besides, there was the 
chapter of accidents, in which unexpected things 
often turn up. So Iwent to America. My first 
search was after Obed Chute. To my amaze- 
ment, I found him at once. He is one of the 
foremost bankers of New York, and is well 
known all over the city. I waited on him with- 
out delay. I had documents and certificates 
which I presented to him. Among others, I had 
written out a very good letter from Sir Henry 
Furlong, commissioning me to find out about his 
beloved sister, and another from General Pome- 
roy, to the effect thafI was his friend—” 

‘*That was forgery,” interrupted Hilda, sharply. 

Gualtier bowed with a deprecatory air, and 
hung his head in deep abasement. 

**Go on,” said she. 

‘“¢You are too harsh,” said he, in a pleading 
voice. ‘‘It was all for your sake—” 

‘“*Go on,” she repeated. 

‘¢-Well, with these I went to see Obed Chute. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered, square-headed 
man, with iron-gray hair, and a face—well, it 
was one of those faces that make you feel that 
_the owner can do any thing he chooses. On en- 
tering his private office I introduced myself, and 
began a long explanations He interrupted me 
by shaking hands with me vehemently, and push- 
ing me into a chair. I sat down, and went on 
I told him that I had 
come out as representative of the Furlong fami- 
ly, and the friend of General Pomeroy, now dead. 
I told him that there were several things which I 
wished to find out. First, to trace-Lady Chet- 
wynde, and find out what had become of her, 
and bring her back to her friends, if she were 
alive; secondly, to clear up certain charges rela- 
tive to a forgery; and, finally, to find out about 
the fate of Redfield Lyttoun. 

**Mr. Obed Chute at first was civil enough, 
after his rough way; but, as I spoke, he looked 
at me earnestly, eying me from head to foot 
with sharp scrutiny. . He did not seem to believe 


my story. 

‘*© Well,’ said he, when I had ended, ‘is that 
all?’ * 

‘* ¢Yes,’ said I. 

*¢¢So you want to find out about Lady Chet- 
wynde, and the forgery, and Redfield Lyttoun ?” 
es. ‘ 

*<¢ And General Pomeroy told you to apply to 
me?’ 

**¢Yes. On his dying bed,’ said I, solemnly, 
‘his last words were: ‘‘Go to Obed Chute, and 
tell him to explain all.”’ 

“¢¢To explain all!’ repeated Obed Chute. 

**¢Yes,’said I. ‘‘‘ The confession,” said the 
General,. ‘‘can not be made by me. He must 
make it.”’ 

***'The confession !’ he repeated. 

**<Yes. And I suppose that you will not be 
unwilling to grant a dying man’s request.’ * 

** Obed Chute said nothing for some time, but 
sat staring at me, evidently engaged in profound 
hough. At any rate, he saw through and 

ugh me. 


*** Young man,’ said he at last, ‘where are 
you lodging?’ 

“** At the Astor House,’ said I, in some sur- 

rise. 

**¢ Well, then, go back to the Astor House, 
pack up your trunk, pay your bill, take your fare 
in the first steamer, and go right straight back 
home. When you get there, give my compli- 
ments to Sir Henry Furlong, and tell him if he 


‘wants his sister he had better hunt her up him- 


self. As to that affecting message which you 
have brought from General Pomeroy, I can-only 
say, that, as he evidently did not explain this busi- 
ness to you, I certainly will not. I was only his 
agent. Finally, if you want to find Redfield 
Lyttoun, you may march straight out of that 
door, and look about you till you find him.’ 

** Saying this, he rose, opened the door, and, 


with a savage frown, which forbade remonstrance, 
motioned me out. 

‘‘T went out. There was evidently no hope of 
doing any thing with Obed Chute.” 

“Then you failed,” said Hilda, in deep disap- 
pointment. 

“*Failed? No. Do you not see how the reti- 
cence of this Obed Chute confirms all our sus- 
picions? But wait till you hear all, and I will 
tell you my conclusions. You will then see wheth- 
er I have discovered any thing definite or not. 
**T confess I was much discouraged at first at 
my reception by Obed Chute. I expected every 
thing from this interview, and his brutality baf- 
fled me. I did not venture back there again, of 
course. I thought of trying other things, and 
went diligently around among the convents and 
religious orders, to see if I could find out any 
thing about the fate of Lady Chetwynde. My 
letters of introduction from Sir H. Furlong and 
from Lord Chetwynde led these simple-minded 
people to receive me with confidence. They 
readily seconded my efforts, and opened their 
records to me. For some time my search was 
in vain; but, at last, I found what I wanted. 
One of the societies of the Sisters of Charity had 
the name of Sister Ursula, who joined them in 
the year 1840. She was Lady Chetwynde. She 
lived with them eight years, and then disappeared. 
Why she had left, or where she had gone, were 
equally unknown. She had disappeared, and 
that was the end of her. After this I came 
home.” 

“*And you have found out nothing more?” 
said Hilda, in deep disappointment. 

“Nothing,” said Gualtier, dejectedly; ‘* but 
are you not hasty in despising what I have found 
out? Is not this something ?” 

‘“*T do not know that you have discovered any 
thing but what I knew before,” said Hilda, 
coldly. ‘You have made some conjectures— 
that is all.” 

** Conjectures !—no, conclusions from addi- 
tional facts,” said Gualtier, eagerly. ‘‘ What 
we suspected is now, at least, more certain. The 
very brutality of that beast, Obed Chute, proves 
this. Let me tell you the conclusions that I 
draw from this: 

‘* First, General Pomeroy, under an assumed 
name, that of Redfield Lyttoun, gained Lady 
Chetwynde’s love, and ran away with her to 
America. 

** Secondly, he forged a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which forgery he hushed up through this 
Obed Chute, paying him, no doubt, a large sum 
for hush-money. 

** Thirdly, he deserted Lady Chetwynde when 
he was tired of her, and left her in the hands of 
Obed Chute. She was ill, and finally, on her 
recovery, joined the Sisters of Charity. 

‘* Fourthly, after eight years she ran away— 
perhaps to fall into evil courses and die in in- 


famy. 

‘*And lastly, all this must be true, or else 
Obed Chute would not have been so close, and 
would not have fired up so at the very suggestion 
of anexplanation. Ifit were not true, why should 
he not explain? But if it be true, then there is 
every reason why he should not explain.” 

A long silence followed. Hilda was evidently 
deeply disappointed. From what Gualtier had 
said at the beginning of the interview, she had 
expected to hear something more definite. It 
seemed to her as though all his trouble had re- 
sulted in nothing. Still, she was not one to give 
way to disappointment, and she had too much 
good sense to show herself either ungrateful or 
ungracious. 

**Your conclusions are, no doubt, correct,” 
said she at last, in a pleasanter tone than she 
had yet assumed ; ‘‘ but they are only inferences, 
and can not be made use of—in the practical 
way in which I hoped they would be. We are 
still in the attitude of inquirers, you see. The 
secret which we hold is of such a character that 
we have to keep it to ourselves until it be con- 

ed. ” 


Gualtier’s face lighted up with pleasure as Hil- 
da thus identified him with herself, and classed 
him with her as the sharer of the secret. 

“Any thing,” said he, eagerly—‘“‘ any thing 
that I can do, I will do. I hope you know that 
you have only to say the word—” 

Hilda waved her hand. 

“*T trust you,” said she. ‘‘ The time will come 
when you will have something to,do. a just 
now I must wait, and attend upon cire neces, 
There are many things in my mind which I will 
not tell you—that is to say, not yet. But when 
the time comes, I promise to tell you. You 
may be interested in my plans—or you may not. 
I will suppose that you are.” 

**Can you doubt it, Miss Krieff?” 

**No, I do not doubt it, and I promise you 
my confidence when any thing further arises.” 

‘*Can I be of no assistance now—in advising, 
or in counseling?” asked Gualtier, in a hesita- 
ting voice. 

“* No—whatever half-formed plans I may have 
relate to people and to things which are alto- 
gether outside of your sphere, and so you:could 
do nothing in the way of counseling or advising.” 

** At least, tell me this much—must I look 
upon all my labor as wasted utterly? Will you 
at least accept it, even if it is useless, as an offer- 
ing to you?” : 

Gualtier’s pale sallow face grew paler and 
more sallow as he asked this; his small gray 
eyes twinkled with a feverish light as he turned 
them anxiously upon Hilda. Hilda, for her part, 
regarded him with her usual calmness. 

** Accept it?” said she. ‘‘Certainly, right 
gladly and gratefully. My friend, if I was dis- 
appointed at the result, do not suppose that I 
fail to appreciate the labor. You have shown 
rare perseverance and great acuteness. The 
next'time you will succeed.” 

This approval of his labors, slight as it was, 





and spoken as it was, with the air of a queen, 


was eagerly and thankfully accepted by Gualtier. : 
He hungered after her approval, and-in his hun- 
ger he was delighted even with crumbs. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A FRESH DISCOVERY. 


Some time passed away, and Hilda had no 
more interviews with Gualtier. The latter set- 
tled down into a patient, painstaking music- 
teacher once more, who seemed not to have an 
idea beyond his art. Hilda held herself aloof; 
and, even when she might have exchanged a few 
confidential words, she did not choose to do so. 
And Gualtier was content, and quiet, and pa- 
tient. 

Nearly eightéen months had passed away since 
Zillah’s visit to Pomeroy Court, and she began to 
be anxious to pay another visit. She had been 
agitating the subject for some time; but it had 
been postponed from time to time, for various 
reasons, the chief one being the ill health of the 
Earl. At length, however, his health improved 
somewhat, and Zillah determined to take ad- 
vantage of this to go. . 

This time, the sight of the Court did not pro- 
duce so strong an effect as before. -She did not 
feel like staying alone, but preferred having 
Hilda with her, and spoke freely a' the past. 
They wandered about the rooms, | id over all 
the well-remembered places, rode or strolled 
through the grounds, and found, at every step, 
inside of the Court, and outside also, something 
which called up a whole world of associations. 

Wandering thus about the Court, from one 
room to another, it was natural that Zillah 
should go often to the library, where her father 
formerly passed the greater part of his time. 
Here they chiefly staid, and looked over the 
books and pictures. 

One day the conversation turned toward the 
desk, and Zillah casually remarked that her fa- 
ther used to keep this place so sacred from her 
intrusion that she had acquired a kind of awe of 
it, which she had not yet quite overcome. ‘This 
led Hilda to propose, laughingly, that she should 
explore it now, on the spot; and, taking the 
keys, she opened it, and turned over some of the 
papers. At length she opened a drawer, and 
drew out a miniature. Zillah snatched it from 
her, and, looking at it for a few moments, burst 
into tears. 

‘*Tt’s my mother,” she cried, amidst her sobs ; 
‘my mother! Oh, my mother!” 

Hilda said nothing. 

“¢ He showed it to me once, when I was a lit- 
tle child, and I often have wondered, in a vague 
way, what became of it. I never thought of 
looking here.” 

‘** You may find other things here, also, if you 
look,” said Hilda, gently. ‘‘ No doubt your papa 
kept here all his most precious things.” 

The idea excited Zillah. She covered the por- 
trait with kisses, put it in her pocket, and then 
sat down to explore the desk. 

There were bundles of papers there, lying on 
the bottom of the desk, all neatly wrapped up 
and labeled in a most business-like manner. 
Outside there was a numbér of drawers, all of 
which were filled with papers. ‘These were all 
wrapped in bundles, and were labeled, so as to 
show at the first glance that they referred to the 
business of the estate. Some were mortgages, 
others receipts, others letters, others returned 
checks and drafts. Nothing among these had 
any interest for Zillah. 

Inside.the desk there were some drawers, which 
Zillah opened. Once on the search, she kept it 
up most vigorously. ‘The discovery of her mo- 
ther’s miniature led her to suppose that some- 
thing else of equal value might be found here 
somewhere. But, after a long search, nothing 
whatever was found. ‘The search, however, only 
became the more exciting, and the more she was 
baffled the more eager did she become to follow 
it out to the end. While she was investigating 
in this way, Hilda stood by her, looking on with 
the air of a sympathizing friend and interested 
spectator. Sometimes she anticipated Zillah in 
opening drawers which lay before their eyes, and 
in seizing and examining the rolls of papers with 
which each drawer was fied. ‘The search was 
conducted by both, in fact; but Zillah seemed to 
take the lead. 

‘* There’s nothing more,” said Hilda at last, as 
Zillah opened the last drawer, and found only 
some old business letters. ‘‘ You have exam- 
ined all, you have found nothing. At any rate, 
the search has given you the miniature ; and, be- 
sides, it has dispelled that awe that you spoke of.” 

**But, dear Hilda, there ought to be some- 
thing,” said Zillah. ‘‘I hoped for something 
more. I had an idea that I might find some- 
thing—I don’t know what—something which I 
could keep for the rest of my life.” 

**Ts not the miniature @nough, dearest ?” said 
Hilda, in affectionate tones. ‘* What more could 
you wish for ?” 

‘*I don’t know. I prize it most highly; but, 
still, I feel disappointed.” 

‘¢ There is no more chance,” said Hilda. 

‘*No; I have examined every drawer.” 

** You can not expect any thing more, so let us 
go away—unless,” she added, ‘‘ you expect to 
find some mysterious secret drawer somewhere, 
an@ I fancy there is hardly any room here for 
any thing of that kind.” 

*¢ A secret drawer!” repeated Zillah, with visi- 
ble éxcitement. ‘‘ What an idea! But could 
there be one? Is there any place for one? I 
don’t see any place. There is the open place 
where the books are kept, and, on each side, a 
row of drawers. No; there are no secret draw- 
ers here. But see—what is this?” 

As Zillah said this she reached out her hand 
toward the lower part of the place where the 
books were kept. A narrow piece of wood pro- 
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jected there beyond the level face of the back of 
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“*YOU ARE PUNCTUAL,! SAID SHE AT LAST.” 


the desk. On this. piece of. wood there was a 
brass catch, which seemed intended to be fasten- 
ed; but now, on account: of the projection of the 
piece, it was not fastened. * .Zillah instantly pull- 
ed the wood, and itcame ont. 

It was'a shallow drawer; not more than half 
an inch in depth, and the catch was the means 
by which it was closed. <A bit of brass, that 
looked like an ornamental stud, was, in reality, 
a spring, by pressing: which the door sprang 
open. But when Zillah looked there the drawer 
was already open, and, as she pulled it out, she 
saw it all. 

As she pulled it out her hand. trembled, and 
her heart beat fast. A strange and inexplica- 
ble feeling filled her mind—a kind of anticipa- 
tion of calamity—a mysterious foreboding of 
evil—which spread a strange terror through her. 
But her excitement was strong, and was not now 
to be quelled; and it would have needed some- 
thing far more powerful than this vague fear to 
stop her in the search into the mystery of the 
desk. 

When men do any thing that is destined to 
affect them seriously, for good or evil, it often 
happens that at the time of the action a certain 
unaccountable premonition arises in the mind. 
This is chiefly the case when the act is to be the 
cause of sorrow. Like the wizard with Lochiel, 
some dark phantom arises before the mind, and 
warns of the evil to come. So it was in the pres- 
ent case. The pulling out of that drawer was an 
eventful moment in the life of Zillah. It was a 
crisis fraught ~y.ih future sorrow and evil and 
suffering. ‘There was something of all this in 
her mind at that moment; and, as she pulled it 
out, and as it lay before her, a shudder passed 
through her, and she turned her face away. 

Oh, Hilda, Hilda!” she murmured. 
afraid—” 

** Afraid of what?” asked Hilda. ‘ What's 
the matter? Here is ddiscovery, certainly. This 
secret drawer could never have been suspected. 
What a singular chance it was that you should 
have made such a discovery !” 

But Zillah did not seem to hear her. Before 
she had done speaking she had turned to ex- 
amig@ the drawer. ‘There were several papers, 
in it. All were yellow and faded, and the writ- 
ing upon'them was pale with age. These Zillah 
seized in a nervous and tremulous grasp. ‘The 
first one which she unfolded was the secref ci- 
pher. Upon this she gazed for some time in 
bewilderment, and then opened a paper which 
was inclosed-within it. ‘This paper, like the oth- 
er, was faded, and the ink was pale. It con- 
tained what seemed like a key to decipher the 
letters on the’ other.’ These Zilfah placed on 
one side, not choosing to do any more at that 
time. Then she went on to examine the others. 
What these were has already been explained. 
They were the letters of Obed Chute, and the 
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farewell note of Lady Chetwynde. But in ad- 


<lition to these, there was another letter, with | 


which the reader 
is not as yet’ ac- 
quainted. It was.as 
brown and as faded 


ds the other papers, — 


with writing as pale 
and as illegible. It 
was in the handwrit- 
ing of Obed Chute. 
It was as follows: 
‘New York, October 
20, 1841. 
*Derar Srr,—L. 
C. has. been in the 
conventa year. The 
seventy _ thousand 
dollars will never 
again trouble you. 
All is now settled, 
and no one need ever 
know that the Red- 
field Lyttoun whoran 
away with L. C. was 
really Captain Pome- 
roy. There is no pos- 
sibility that any one 
can ever find it out, 
unless you yourself 
disclose your secret. 
Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the 
happ’ ination of 
this‘unpleasant busi- 
ness. 
* Yours, truly, 
‘*Opep CHUTE. 


“Captain O. N. 
Pomeroy.” 


Zillah read this 
over many times.— 
She could not com- 
prehend one word of 
it as yet. Who was 
L. C. she knew. not. 
The mention of Cap- 
tain Pomeroy, how- 
ever, seemed to im- 
plicate her father in 
some ‘‘ unpleasant 
business.” A darker 
anticipation of evil, 
and a_ profounder 
dread, settled over 
her heart. She did 
not say a word to 
Hilda. This, what- 
ever it was, could not 
be made the subject 
of girlish confidence. 
It was something 
which she felt was to 
be examined by her- 
self in solitude and in 
fear. Once only did 
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she look at Hilda. It was when the latter asked, 
in a tone of sympathy : 

‘** Dear Zillah, whatis it?” And, as she asked 
this, she stooped forward and kissed her. 

Zillah shuddered involuntarily. Why? Not 
because she suspected her friend. Her nature 
was too noble to harbor suspicion. Her shud- 
der rather arose from that mysterious premoni- 
tion which, according to old superstitions, arises 
warningly and instinctively and blindly at the ap- 
proach of dager. ‘So the old superstition says 
that this involuntary shudder will’ arise when any 
one steps over the place: which is destined to be 
our grave. A pleasant fancy! 

Zillah shuddered, and looked up at Hilda with 
a strange dazed expression. It was some time 


| before she spoke. 


“* They are family papers,” she said, ‘‘I—I 
don’t understand them. I will look over them.” 

She gathered up the papers abruptly, and left 
the room. As the door closed after her Hilda 
sat looking at the place where she had vanished, 
with a very singular smile on her face. 

For the remainder of that day Zillah continued 
shut up in her own room. Hilda went once 
to ask, in a voice of the sweetest and tenderest 
sympathy, what was the matter. Zillah only re- 
plied that she was not well, and was lying down. 
She would not open her door, however. Again, 
before bedtime, Hilda went. At her earnest en- 
treaty Zillah Jet her in. She was very pale, with 
a weary, anxious expression on her face. 

Hilda embraced her and kissed her. 

‘*Oh, my darling,” said she, ‘‘ will you not tell 
me your trouble? Perhaps I may be of use to 
you. Will you not give me your confidence ?” 

‘*Not just yet, Hilda dearest. I do not want 
to trouble you. Besides, there may be nothing in 
it. I will speak to the Earl first, and then I will 
tell you.” : 

** And you will not tell me now ?” murmured 
Hilda, reproachfully. 

‘*No, dearest, not now. Better not. You 
will soon know all, whether it is good or bad. I 
am going back to Chetwynde to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Zillah, mournfully. ‘‘I must go 
back to end my suspense. You can do nothing. 
Lord Chetwynde only can tell me what I want 
to know. I will tell him all, and he can dispel 
my trouble, or else deepen it in my heart for- 
ever.” 

‘* How terrible! What a frightful thing this 
must be. My darling, my friend, my sister, tell 
me this—was it that wretched paper ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Zillah. ‘‘ And now, dearest, good- 
night. Leave me—I am yery miserable.” 

Hilda kissed her again. 

‘* Darling, I would not leave you, but you drive 
me away. You have no confidence in your poor 
Hilda. But I will not reproach you. Good- 
night, darling.” 

‘** Good-night, dearest.” 


STREET SUIT. 


STREET SUIT. 


fH elegant street suit consists of two gar- 
ments, a Watteau over dress and a skirt. 
The suit is made of a pattern foulard, the body of 
which is lilac and the trimming white, brocaded 
with clusters of lilac8. The over dress is trimmed 
with .a wide brocaded flounce, headed by a white 
silk ruche, with a narrow lilac‘ ribbon sewed 
through thé middle. The over dress is looped 
on the sides with a lilac rosette edged with white. 
The revers waist is trimmed with a ruche like 
that which heads the flounce of the over dress, 
The sleeves are flowing, and are trimmed on the 
bottom with a narrow flounce and ruche. A 
ruche covers the outside seam of the sleeve and 
extends across the back, so as to cover the seam 
of the Watteau fold. ; ; 

The skirt is of the same material, and trimmed 
in the same manner as the over dress. A deep 
flounce is set on the bottom, over which is an- 
other flounce, which extends around to the back. 

Montespan straw bonnet, trimmed with black 
ribbon and a rose and violets, and tied with me- 
dium-width black ribbon. Straw-colored kid 
gloves. Boots of the same color as the dress, 
ornamented with a black silk bow and buckles. 


For the convenience of our readers, and in an- 
swer to the numerous applications that have been 
made us, we have made arrangements to furnish 
cut paper patterns of the beautiful single cos- 
tumes which we give from time to time, outside 
our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best dress-makers of Paris, in conjunction with 
distinguished artists, with a view to harmonizing 
fashion and taste, and making fashions truly art- 
istic. ‘These cut paper patterns have been pre- 
spared with great care, and are so nicely cut and 
fitted that they can be put together with ease by 
the most inexperienced hands. They will be 
sent by the publishers, prepaid, by mail, on the 
receipt of twenty-five cents; or can be procured, 
at . price, of news-agents, 

DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 

STREET SUIT. 

Wartrrau Over. Dress. —This over dress 
consists of five pieces: the front, back, side- 
piece, sleeve, and Watteau fold, all notched and 
marked to show how the pieces fit each other. 
The front is joined with the side-piece, and, when 
looped, measures only ten inches. The Watteau 
fold is joined from the arm-hole down to the hip 
as notched. It has two box-pleats in the back, 
and hangs loose. 

Bust measure, 36 inches. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches*wide, 6} yards. 

Sxrrt.—The skirt is in four pieces: the front, 
back, and two side breadths, and is notched to 
prevent mistake. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 7} yards. 

Trimming required for the whole suit, 15 
yards, ; 
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A FAIRY PRINCE. 


HAD been only two days in Bavaria when, 

on accompanying a German friend through 
a suite of chambers in her handsome country 
house, I saw in a corner of one of the rooms, lean- 
ing against the wall behind a table, as though 
intended to be put gut of sight, a large photo- 
graph of a young man, standing in a graceful 
attitude, upon whose arm a young girl hung with 
a clinging fondness, that seemed to indicate a 
close relation of some kind between the pair. 

Her face was very pretty; the expression was 


arch and piquant, and the fair forehead was | 





shaded by magnificent hair, which lay in rolls | 


and waves beneath a jaunty velvet cap. But 
the man! He was as beautiful as a dream! 
figure was tall and finely proportioned, and his 
features were not only handsome, but there was 
something so noble in the poise of the head, and 
so spiritual in the expression of the eyes, that 
the most careless observer must have been struck 
by his appearance. Not being a careless ob- 


His | 


server myself, and loving, above all things, to | 


study the human face divine, I asked at once: 
‘* Who is that man?” ‘The lady answered, with 
asmile: ‘‘ That is our King!” 

After exclaiming upon his beauty, in all the 
German words I could muster, I inquired about 
his companion, and was told that she was a Ba- 
varian princess, a sister of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, and betrothed to King Louis at the time 
the photograph was taken, though the match 
had since been broken off; and, consequently, 
this and other similar pictures had been removed 
from the conspicuous places they had once occu- 
pied in so many homes in the kingdom. 

From that time, during my three months’ stay 
in Bavaria, I retained my interest in the young 
King, and listened eagerly to the anecdotes that 
were told me of his character and conduct, by 
many persons in different ranks of society. 

Louis the Second is, as many know, the elder 
son of Maximilian, the late King of Bavaria, and 
grandson of Louis the First, of Lola Montez no- 
toriety, and came to the throne on the death of 
his father, in 1864. 

He was brought up with his brother, under 
the careful eyes of his excellent parents, who, 
in some respects, used greater strictness than is 
generally shown toward the royal children. Even 
their food was of the simplest kind, and was some- 
times not sufficient in quantity to satisfy the crav- 
ing appetites of growing boys, though probably 
abundant for the conservation of health. So 
they occasionally bribed the servants to bring 
them a knackwurst (a hard, smoked sausage), 
and in the solitude of their chamber they would 
feast upon the coarse morsels with the zest 
which proverbially #®longs to stolen waters and 
bread eaten in secret. It is said that one of the 
first acts of authority on the part of the young 
King was the taking forcible possession of a 
knackwurst, which his brother happened to have 
in his hand on entering the royal presence. But 
in all important matters the young princes grew 





CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE. 





LOUIS IL, KING OF BAVARIA. 


up docile and trust-worthy; and whatever fault 
may now be found with the King, as a politician 
and a ruler, there has never been any charge 
against the virtue and honor of his private char- 
acter. 

When very young he is said to have expressed 
his feelings, with regard to the destiny that ap- 
parently awaited him, in three wishes: first, that 
he need not be king ; second, that he might not 
marry ; third, that he might die young. These 
sentiments, certainly very remarkable in a youth- 
ful heir to a prosperous kingdom, find their echo 
in the pensive beauty of his face and the idiosyn- 
crasies of his character. 

He has a great dislike to the gayeties and fri- 
volities of ordinary court life, and only tolerates 
its formalities during the winter season, when his 
duties require him to reside in the palace at Mu- 
nich. While there, however, he is strict to per- 
form, and to exact, all the minutiz of state eti- 
quette, and is every inch a king, when forced to 
appear as one. 

It was during one of the first of these gay seasons 
that his fancy was charmed for a brief period by the 
young Princess Sophie, before mentioned. His 
mother, who led a secluded life in one wing of 
the palace, kept watch over her son, and did aii 
that prudence would allow to prevent the catas- 
trophe. There were several good reasons why 
she deprecitted such a union. In the first place, 


the Princess was a Catholic, and in the present 
condition of Germany it is considered advisable 
for one of the parties to a royal marriage to be a 
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Protestant. Thus far the queen. But the mo- 
ther saw a lack of education, and a supply of bad 
temper, which augured ill for the future peace of 
her son. Her advice would, perhaps, have been 
followed, if it had not been that, at a certain 
state ball, the Princess appeared so radiant in 
beauty, and so wondrously attired in all the brav- 
ery of satin, lace, and jewels, that the young 
man’s heart was captivated, and before he slept 
that night he wrote a letter, containing a formal 
offer of himself and his possessions, which reach-., 
ed her at an early hour the next morning, and 
received a speedy and favorable reply. A few 
hours afterward the newspapers proclaimed the 
engagement, and the Queen-mother accepted her 
future daughter-in-law with a good grace. It 
was not long, however, before her Majesty’s es- 
timate of the young lady’s character proved to 
have been correct. Among other gradual drop- 
pings of disguises, it was observed that she, who 
had been so indefatigable in studying the King’s 
favorite music, and so eager. to profit by his 
criticisms, while her future was yet undecided, 
soon wearied of her unwonted. industry, and 
flatly rebelled against his dictation. Her ha- 
bitual petulance soon resumed its sway, and her 
short-lived reputation for amiability disappeared 
utterly when it became known that she had 
soundly boxed the ears of her waiting-maid for | 








| horse stumbled and threw him. 


| obliged to go for another. 





some trifling forgetfulness of duty. But graver 
faults than these were soon manifest. The King 
was several times a witness to, her flirtations with 
certain nobles of his court, on occasions when 
both his royal dignity and his delicacy of senti- 
ment were outraged by her coquetry; so, after 
a few scenes of this kind, he wrote a letter to her 
father, withdrawing from his engagement, and 
giving his reasons for the change in his opinions. 
The country was glad, the mother was glad, and 
no one regretted the termination of the affair, un- 
less it was the little Princess, who through her 
folly had lost a crown, to say nothing of a lover 
as goods he was beautiful. 

It is said that a short time after the rupture 
the King was riding in the country, when his 
He was not 
hurt; but his clothes were spattered with mud, 
his hat was crushed, and his horse had sprained 
a leg, so that the groom in attendance was 
While the King was 
sitting-on a bank by the road-side, a peasant 


| passed by on a load of wood, which he was car- 
| rying to 
| after a few words of explanation, mounted to his 


rket. The King spoke to him, and 
side, and they jogged on toward the city. On 
the way they met an open carriage filled with 
gayly dressed ladies, among whom the King soon 
perceived the discarded Princess. 

The recognition was mutual, notwithstanding 
the ridiculous plight of the royal youth, and, ex- 
changing a formal bow, the,estranged parties 
went on their separate ways, and did not meet 
again. 

The lady, however, soon consoled herself by 
accepting the offer of the Duke D’Alencon, a 
prince of the house of Orleans, and is now shar- 
ing the fortunes of the exiled family. 

Since that time there has been no thought of 
marriage on the King’s part, though occasionally 
some royal damsel, considered eligible, for polit- 
ical or religious reasons, is suggested as a candi- 
date for queenly honors, and straightway rumor 
flies abroad with a thousand baseless tales. Last 
year it was a Russian princess who was thus hon- 
ored; and in a few weeks every print-shop and 
café in the land exhibited a photograph of her 
face, whose good-natured, sensible expression did 
not save the features from appearing very heavy, 
in comparison with-the eminently spiritual coun- 
tenance of the King. 

The people would like the King to marry; for 
though he has a brother to succeed him, and 
there are plenty of heirs- presumptive to the 
throne, the event would make life and buginess 
at the capital more prosperous and lively. A 
proper alliance, too, would strengthen the polit- 
ical power of Bavaria. But, unless the King 
changes greatly, he will not take counsel of the 
outside world in so delicate a matter. Indeed, 
in every thing he shows great independence of 
opinion and action.. The chief complaint against 
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him is, that he does not show sufficient interest 
in the affairs of his kingdom, but gratifies his 
esthetic tastes in‘a manner allowable in a pro- 
fessed scholar or a private citizen, though entirely 
out of keeping with his daties as a ruler. No 
one doubts his mental ability; and those of his 
counselors who know him best, amd have most 
frequent access to him, are greatly pleased with 
his good sense and agreeable manners. 

But he is, by nature,,wholly unfitted for the 
cares and duties of a throne, and is not willing to 
forego his favorite pursuits for the study of poli- 
tics, nor to leave his solitary musings for the con- 
sultations of the cabinet or the society of the 
court. It is said that even during the late war 
he sometimes refused to see his ministers, or was 
not to be found at all on occasions when prompt- 
itude of action was extremely necessary; and, 
now that the anxiety and mortification of the in- 
cident are past, the citizens of Munich laugh till 
the tears come into their eyes, as they tell how the 
King and Queen of Prussia came to make a visit 
of a few days to their niece and grand-nephew, 
the Queen-mother and the King havilig duly an- 
nounced their intention; and how, on their ar- 
rival, the King had disappeared, no one knew 
whither, and was not to be found, though sought 
for in all haste; and how, after the guests had 
departed, and quiet was restored to the palace, he 
came back, looking as innocent as only he can 
look. 

And yet, with "all his reticence and apparent 
indifference to affairs of state, he has his own 
opinions, and is not easily turned from them. It 
is said that once, when his uncle was pressing 
upon him certain plans for the settlement of 
vexed questions, the young man listened with 
due respect, but made no other reply than: ‘* But, 
uncle, I am the King!” which brought the uncle 
to a sense of his own officious zeal. His mo- 
ther, too, sometimes undertakes to scold him 
for some lack of practical good sense, or some 
excess of romantic sentiment, when he answers 
never a word; but, as soon as she has finished, 
leaves the room, and generally the place, and 
goes off for a while to whichever of his palaces 
happens to be empty of relatives and guests. 
His summer residence is the castle of Starnberg, 
situated a few miles from Munich, on the shore 
of Starnberg Lake, and commanding a fine view 
of the Bavarian Alps. ‘There is a large park 
around the castle, which secludes it from the vil- 
lage; and the inhabitants are not allowed to en- 
ter the park without permission. This is not 
from” any haughtiness on the King’s part, but 
simply because he wishes to be alone as much as 
possible. On account of its retired situation, he 
prefers the castle of Hohenschwangau for a resi- 
dence; and, above all, the old castle at the top 
of the mountain, which practical King Max de- 
serted on account of its difficulty of access, build- 
ing the new villa, lower down, for his summer 
home. But as the widowed Queen also prefers 
this place, the young King spends most of his 
time at Starnberg, or at the castle on the moun 
ain; for, though he is a most affectionate son} 
he sometimes desires absolute isolation from the 
members of his family and court, and dispenses, 
as far as convenient, with the formalities of a 
retinue. At Starnberg he has a little steamer, 
named the Tristan, constantly at his service on 
the lake, and a special train, consisting of a loco- 
motive, a royal carriage, and a long car for his 
attendants, for his frequent trips to Manich. . 

One naturally inquires why he is so fond of 
solitude, and how he occupies his lonely hours. 
A glance at his face answers the first question ; 
the reverent upward gaze of those beautiful eyes 
reveals at once the poetic soul that fires them ; 
and as for his occupations, however justly his 
people may regret his idealistic tendencies, no 
fault can be found with his pursuits, in them- 
selves considered. He reads and studies a great 
deal, is a good linguist and a fine musician—in- 
deed, for the latter art he doubtless has genius, 
since not only his own performance approaches 
excellence, even in that land of trained musicians, 
but he shows fine taste and thorough apprecia- 
tion concerning the works of eminent composers 
both of former and later days. He is a skillful 
horseman, and when staying at Hohenschwangau 
he often spends all the long hours of a moonlight 
night in riding through the picturesque scenery 
of that region, accompanied by only one servant, 
who keeps near enough to his master to be with- 
in call in case of accident, but too far away to 
disturb the silence of the summer night or the 
reveries of the romantic young King. Sometimes 
he disdains the walls of his chamber, and the roof 
of his palace, which shut out the glories of the 
midnight sky, and orders his tent spread upon 
the lawn or in a mountain grove, where he 
sleeps in the free air, or wakes to contemplate 
the grandeur of Nature's solitude in her most sol- 
emn hour. 

In one of his apartments he has an apparatus 
arranged by which is produced the illusion of a 
moon rising over a varied landscape of mountain 
and river. This scene is similar to one which 
pleased him greatly in the theatre on one occa- 
sion, and the mechanical contrivances by which 
it is managed are also borrowed from the stage, 
as is another illusion of a rainbow, which appears 
in his room by day whenever he wishes to gaze 
upon it. And recently he has been consulting 
experienced mechanics as to the practicability of 
adopting an aerial car propelled by ropes, after 
the manner of stage flights, for the ascent and 
descent of the steep mountain upon which the 
old castle of Hohenschwangau, now in process 
of repair, is situated. 

In America the King ‘of Bavaria is known 
‘hiefly as the patron of Wagner the composer, 
.nd in his own dominions that unpopular intimacy 
is prominent in the thoughts of many of his sub- 
jects in their judgment of his actions. Wagner 
was &@ mature man and a well-known musician 
before the King was born, and his opera of 
‘*'Tannhiiuser” was published in the year of 





Louis’s birth. But the boy’s taste turned early 
toward this music which was condemned by the 
world in general as an absurd innovation, and 
after his accession to the throne he manifested 
his admiration for the composer and his love for 
the man without restraint. Wagner came to Mu- 
nich and took up his residence on the Nymphen- 
burg road, in a pleasant house which was given 
him by the King, and furnished with a costly 
luxuriance to which the Germans seldom aspire 
in their dwellings. Wagner often informed the 
King that he could not write music successfully 
unless surrounded with beautiful objects, and so 
pictures and statues and silken draperies and 
costly carpets multiplied in that secluded house, 
and the rarest flowers and vines adorned its un- 
pretending exterior. 

The court and the people bore with all this for 
a while; but as Wagner's arrogance seemed to 
increase-in a direct ratio with the King’s gener- 
osity, they at last began to’complain loudly of 
such favoritism: 

And, in this case, they seem to have discrim- 
inated way justly between the unthinking prodi- 
gality of their boy-ruler and the calculating self- 
ishness of the favorite. It was not enough that 
Wagner must put on such lordly airs, call Men- 
delssohn a bungler, and deny, by implication, 
the inspiration of all the Old Masters, in denom- 
inating his own compositions ‘‘ the.music of the 
future,” but he mu8t lead the King into various 
extravagances, and put it into his head to build 
@ monstrous theatre, too large for either speak- 
ers or singers to be heard in with advantage; 
and, worst of all, must use his powerful influ- 
ence to incline the King towards the policy of 
Prussia in the struggle upon which Germany was 
just entering. The dissatisfaction became, at 
length, so great that the King was obliged to dis- 
miss Wagner, who retired to Switzerland, and 
settled at Lucerne, where he still remains. The 
project of the new theatre was banished, also, or, 
at least, postponed ; and the obnoxious house on 
the Nymphenburg road was divested of its glo- 
ries, and tenanted by strangers. 

Occasionally the King disappears for two or 
three days at a time, and it is shrewdly suspect- 
ed that he has gone on a secret visit to his ban- 
ished friend. He rides away into the forest, on 
some fine night, with his one trusty servant, and, 
in a few days, returns in the same manner, with- 
out any explanations as to his whereabouts 
during his absence. But there are rumors of 
**two horsemen” having been seen dashing up 
to a country station, just in time for an express 
train; of a tall man, wrapped closely in a mili- 
tary cloak, sitting alone in a carriage, closed and 
locked from other travelers, while his attendant, 
in another compartment, joins in the conversa- 
tion of his companions, thongh giving no hint of 
his destination or his business; and, as the last 
link in the chain of evidence, of Wagner’s retire- 
ment, for a few days, from his usual haunts in 
Lucerne. 

One can not help admiring the King for the 
constancy of his attachment, eepecighy as that 
attachment is founded on a love for the divine 
art of music; but, unless Wagner is greatly be- 
lied, his own motives are not so disinterested as 
those of his royal friend. 

At home, howevey the King contents himself 
with an occasional representation of Wagner's 
operas, prepared for the stage in the most elab- 
orate manner, by the best performers in Ger- 
many; and the correctness of his judgment is 
shown in the increasing popularity of these pe- 
culiar compositions, in spite of the continued un- 
popularity of the composer. For a long time 
the King’s fondness for those wild, strange har- 
monies was incomprehensible to most persons— 
so much so that his regard for Wagner was as- 
cribed to a ion for Wagner’s daughter, just 
as his moonlight rides and long rambles in the 
woods were laid to the account of a certain mys- 
terious ‘‘ forester’s daughter,” both of these per- 
sons being entirely mythical, so far as afly trace 
of their existence is known. 

As might be expected, the ideal world in which 
the King delights to dwell doés not always agree 
with the real world in which his position calls 
him to act. Personally, he is popular for his 
beauty and his frank, agreeable manners. Not 
long after his accession he made a tour through 
his dominions, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm—all the romance of the romantic Ger- 
mans being awakened at the sight of the beauti- 
ful youth. He visited Nuremberg, where he 
rode through the streets to the castle on horse- 
back, escorted by a multitude, who shouted their 


among them), if he could be assured of a suffi- 
cient revenue, so that he might pursue his useful 
studies and his harmless reveries free from care. 
And of late the papers have spoken of a sug- 
gestion or the part of the Government to de- 
throne him. : 

Perhaps it wonld be better for all concerned 
that such a character should be allowed to ripen 
in the seclusion of private life; but whoeyer will 
contrast the conduct of this youth, who is not 
yet twenty-five years old, with that of many an- 
other scion of royal houses in Europe (let us say 
with the dissipated heir to the throne of Italy, or 
with the stupid and licentious Prince of Wales), 
will not be disposed to judge harshly of a young 
man who keeps himself unspotted from the world, 
in respect to those vices which are so easily for- 
given in kings, and who finds the sum of his 
chaste pleasures in contemplating the beauties 
of Nature and the glories of Art. 

Besides, nowadays, kings and queens are kept 
only for ornament, and it will be long before a 
royal crown is so well adorned as by Louis of 
Bavaria, who, by reason of his personal beauty 
and the mystery of his lonely life, we may justly 
entitle a Farry Prince. ' 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘*T am totally blind, and have been from child- 
hood. Some time since I concluded to purchase 
a sewing machine. In making my selection, it 
was necessary for me to procure the simplest, as 
well as the lightest-running and the easiest-man- 
aged machine. After testing the various ma- 
chines, I was fully convinced that the Grover 
& Baxer had all these required qualities com- 
bined. I purchased one, and in a very short 
time could hem, fell, tuck, and do all kinds of 
sewing with the greatest ease. One of the many 
great advantages I find that the Grover & Ba- 
KER has over all other machines is that you can 
sew from the finest to the coarsest fabric without 
change of tension. I cheerfully recommend it 
to all who desire a first-class machine.”—Mrs. 
RacHEL Woop, 803 South Ninth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





AWAY WITH COSMETICS ! 


Asanpon all washes, emulsions, and lotions for 
the complexion. They are always either useless 
or dangerous. Remove the cause of spots, pim- 
ples, morphew, and other external disfigurements 
of an eruptive type, by removing the inward cause 
with a few doses of Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur 
Powders, which at once tone the stomach and 
disinfect the vital fluid. They ar@ the finest 
combination of an invigorant and an antiseptic 
that the world has ever known. 

Sold by all Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at qur risk.—Ha ti & RuckzL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





Loox at THe Ruts! Aye, look at the ruins of 
what once were m cent sets of teeth, to be seen 
every where in society. Look at them, and ask your- 
self if it is not marvelous that such destruction is per- 
mitted, when, by simply using Sozopont, any teeth, 
however ile, may be preserved from decay or blem- 
ish as long as life lasts ?—[Com.] 








Copyine Vou the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 

B. C.°PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 








congratulations until they were hoarse. It was 
in that quaint old city that the maiden lived who, 
on looking down from her window into the face of 
the King, as he rode by, was so impressed by his 
beauty that she exclaimed: ‘‘One kiss, and then 
die!” (Kinen Kuss, und dann sterben!) And this 
expression is not a very great exaggeration of 
the sentiments of many a young damsel in his 
dominions. 

With citizens of his own sex he is not so pop- 
ular. The gay young men of the cities can not 
understand his entire freedom from worldly vices, 
and his indifference to social pleasures ; and mat- 
ter-of-fact men of graver years shake their heads 
over his love of seclusion and aversion to affairs 
of state. The Catholics are uneasy at his far- 
from zealous adhesion to their faith. The Prot- 
estants distrust him because he is a Catholic. 
And both sides suspect him of a leaning toward 
Prussia in the matter of German nationality. 

To a disinterested observer his very freedom 
from religious bigotry, and from jealousy of the 
Pp bw imp ¥ eh apron of his strength 
of mind, as i is ability to a iate the 
advantages of feo thought ade political unity 
to the future prosperity of Germany. 

For some time a rumor has obtained that 
the King would like to abdicate in favor of his 
brother (who is matter-of-fact and business-like 
enough to satisfy the most phlegmatic Teuton 


BF Deccgines every where. 

1840, © perry pavis’ 1870, 

Vegetable “‘Pain Killer,’ 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age, 
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D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
q ¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
have just opened, 
AT RETAIL, 
Three Cases of 
FRENCH ARTIFICIAL FLO WERS, 
imported expressly for our retail trade, 
Also# 
an immense assortment of 
ROUND HATS, 
in White Chip, Leghorn, English Milan, and Fancy 
Braids, of the very latest shapes. 


An elegant stock of 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
containing the latest Parisian Designs. 


JET AND PEARL MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JET SETS, and HAIR PINS, 
in great variety. 
» SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASCLS, 
in all the latest styles, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Special attention is directed to the 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 





‘ which contains a splendid stock of 


DIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
SASHES AND SASH RIBBONS, &c., 
just received per late steamers. 





We are constantly adding the LaTrrsT NOVELTIES and 
DESIGNS to our 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT, 
and would call attention to our stock of 
LAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


A large stock, in every shade and color, in 
SILK VELVETS, SILKS, AND SATINS, SUITABLE 
FOR DRESS-TRIMMING PURPOSES, 
which we 
CUT ON BIAS, 
in quantities to suit our customers. 


OUR DRESS-TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 
is now replete with the 
LATEST NOVELTIES AND DESIGNS. 


A VERY — STOCK 
p oO 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND UNDER- 
ARMENTS. 





WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS 
NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, 
Cc, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. st 


ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CORNER UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
UNION SQ@ARE. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 BROADWAY, near Great Jones St., 


SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
are closing out 


$200,000 of the Stock of the late 


Firm, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


and are opening 

120 Packages of NEW AND ELEGANT FRENCH 
CHINA DINNER, TEA, AND DESSERT SETS, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, VASES, AND MANTEL SETS, 
IMPORTED CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIX- 
TURES, FINE GLASS, SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AND CUTLERY. 

Superior to and Cheaper than any 
goods in the market. 


Lae & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 















DEPARTMENT. 
LADY’S TROUSSEAU “C” FOR $250. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen ier ee @ 500.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 250.. 15 00 
6 * Linen 7 soak @ 450.. 27 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts... --@ 250.. 750 
3 Tucked “ eo --@ 3 50.. 1050 
Se ny Mints --@ 400.. 12 00 
8 Muslin Night Dresses........ rt’ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
83Embrd “ | “ 
Tucked Yokes 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd. 8 00.. 16 00 
8 Corset Covers........ «4 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Dressing Sacques 5.50.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre......... seers 18 00 
00 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


BROWN, 
Manufacturers of 
CHILDREN'S 
CARRIAGES 
(140 different styles), 
ROCKING HORSES, 
PROPELLERS, 
WAGONS, &o., 
446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, & 
45% WEST ST., N. Y. 
Patentees of the new Silver-Handle and Silver-Front- 
Axle Carriage, the finest made, Every Carriage war- 
ranted. If you can't get the Silver-Handle of your 
dealer, send to the manufacturers. Take no other. 


#2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
‘ACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Rg) hangin Wirnovut Money. 
For further particu idress 
‘i THE WILSON SEW ING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
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EW BOOK.—Agents sell 100 per week. 
Price $5. Address : STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 





Armory of the 22d Regiment. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and: |’ 
Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty- | 


second Regiment, 
14TH ST.,-BETW’N 6TH AND 7TH’ As. 


‘Attention is called to the fact that: these: 
Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their, 
own manufacture, of the newest designs: aud 
most perfect finish, made for the present'season 
to stock their new warerooms, No. 740 Broad- 
way, but, owing to the late accident.that neces- 
sitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, om 14th St., 
and are to be ‘ 


Sold at Cost of Production. 


Elegant Close Coaches - - - - - $1000 
Landaus- - - - - - - - - $1500 to 1650 
Clarences- -------- 1400 to 1650 
Wagons ---.------ 350 to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in 
Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 


Prices fixed, and eyery Carriage offered for 
sale is equal in quali 0 those built to order. 


GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY 
CITY OF THE UNION. 





Pony Carriages, New Designs, for $150. 


ADIES’ GEM. —A combination of 
Scissors Sharpener, Ripper, and Button- Hole 
Cutter, and also convenient as a Pencil a and 
ail Cleaner. Suitable for the Work-Basket, Porte- 
tmonnaie, or Vest Pocket. 
Price 25 cents, sent by return mail. 
dozen for $1 00. 





JOHN B. ALDEN 
Chicago, Il. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have in Press: 


PUT YOURSELF IN 
His PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “Never 
Too Late to Mend,” “ White Lies,” &c. 


From the Author’s Early Sheets, 


For Srwuttanzovs Postioation, 


By Arrangement with Messrs. SHELDON & CO, 
Elegantly Printed on Superfine Paper. 








HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Yourself 
fn his Place.” With all the Illustrations, including 
the characteristic a not to be found in any 
other American edition. Paper, 75 cents; bound in 
Cloth, $1 25, 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, and bound in 
Gre orocco English Cloth, to match that edition. 
Price One Dollar. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. = Dr. Groner Hesexren. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory wera eae 

Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenziz, F.8.A., 

F.AS.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 

Cloth, $3 00, 


MEMOIR OF THE Rey. JOHN ba pega, ama 
ears India. By Rev. J. 


8yo, 


Thirty-six Y. 


in 
B. Warersury, D.D. With Portrai . Scudder, 
12mo, Cloth, $175, eemeninitess 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. A Novel. 

- By Jutta Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Package of 
CO. 





One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


| ae SALE, at $3 
Rail 


r acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Iowa Railroad Land Co. 


roads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location; tells who should come West, what they should 


bring, what it will cost; 


s plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 


vei 
Company furnish at from S00 to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent ifdesired. Address 
Ww. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
. have 
REPLENISHED ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCK 
of 
DRESS GOODS, 


Ar From 25c. Per Yarp Upwarp. 


THE BEST IN QUALITY 
and 
. LOWEST IN PRICE 
YET OFFERED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 


_— IN DRESS GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
offer 





400 Ps. GROS ODIER CHINTZ PRINTS, 
at 25 cents per yard (worth 40c.).. 

200 Ps. STRIPED POPLINS, 
. at 26-cents per yard (worth 60c.). 

SILK AND WOOL EPINGLINES, 

at 7 cents (worth $1 25). 
300 Ps. WHITE PIQUES, 
7 25 a per yard (worth 40c.). 

Together with a large assortment of every description 


0! 
DRESS GOODS, 
equally cheap. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 








aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 


T JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, Cor. of Waverley Place. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


BARGAINS FROM AUCTION. 
Bombazines, Gold-Medal Iron-Frame Grenadines 
and Canvas-Mesh Grenadines in all widths, Parisi- 
ennes, Tamise Cloth, Creton Cloth, Crepe Cloth, 6-4 
Delaines, Challies, Cashmeres, Henrietta Cloth, Byzan- 
tine Cloth, Rich Black Gros-Grain Silks from $1 25 per 
ard, Handsome Japanese Silks at $1, Alpacas (Buffa- 
o Brand), Pure Mohair (Beaver Brand). A HAND- 
SOME ALPACA AT 50c. PER YARD. 
A Full Line of TRAVELING MATERIALS at Low 
Prices; Parasols, Veils, Embroideries, &c. 
.B.—BONNETS AND SUITS, Ready Made and 
to Order at short notice. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

643 Broadway, New York. 
ARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 SPRING ST., corner Crosby. 
Established 1850. 
Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest styles 
0} 
BEDROOM, PARLO’ De AND LIBRARY 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
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AGREAT OFFER t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 

or will take from $5 to $25 manly until paid; the 
e 


same to let, and rent meee spp! d if purchased. 
Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 















ous Elixir.—Iit is almost 
worth while to have a touch of ni hy por or a bilious 
a a twinge of bilious colic, or a feeling of 
debility, in order to realize the delightful effect of 
Targant’s Errervesoent Setzer it. The 
remedy, as it bubbles in the goblet like champagne, is 
so pleasant, so refreshing, that it is positive enjoyment 
to drink it; and as a tonic, evacuant, and anti-bilious 
preparation, it is far more efficacious than any of the 
sickening drugs usually prescribed. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





EDWARD A. MORRISON'S 


LADIES’ BAZAAR, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, 


The following goods, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


always at 

Moderate Prices: 
RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS, 
LACES, MILLINERY GOODS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
SMALL WARES, CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


Just received, 


REAL 
ROMAN sasuzs aa scarrs. 


# Country Orders promptly attended to. 
MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


& Corset, Skirt Support: 
‘\} er, and BUSTLE 
ee 1D Is just the article needed by every 
hs 4 lady who consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 


RK stantly being received from all parts 
my of Le a ry 
ents wa in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


Q)BIENTAL MOTH POWDER 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
fume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 




































PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Weexty Buiietin.—" Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart. For sale in all Art Stores throughout the world. 


EMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 


To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and full directions 
for praise and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that 
will immediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, 
Tan, Black-Worms, and all eruptions and impurities of 
the skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 

He will also send (free) instructions for — a 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 

113 Broadway, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
\\ AND IS 
\. CHEAPER & BETTER 
\ THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted in every family, and recommended by the 
leading papers of the country. One Agent lately re- 
ports 34 ordersin aday. One lady says: ‘‘I have sold 
100 copies in the last three weeks, and attended to m 
own house work.” We received an order this wee 
from a Lady Agent for 775 copies. There is money in 
this book. Send for private circular. > 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 

Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


FINE ALPACA. 


10 Cts. a Piece. 
— In Buack and Cotors. 
Crna? Half the price of Braids 

MARK. sold by the yard. 
GENTS WANTED — SAMPLES FREE.—$30 TO 
$60 per week guaranteed to either sex. 


new 
and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage. : 
D.D. GTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


ODEL HOUSES!—Are you going to build? 
Descriptive circulars of Plans, Views, &c., sent 
free. Address Gzo. J. Cousy, Architect, Waterbury, Vt. 


Be PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. Seniagemp for circulars. 
J. URR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
$92 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


ies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Spznorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
¢ Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Decalcomanie, or Transfer Pictures. Send for 
Catalogue. W. Atkinson & Co., 1270 Br’dw’y, N.Y. 










































- 20 cents a year, paya 











HARPER'S PERKIDICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishergare also largely indebted to photogs 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Weekty is recog- 

zed as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. ‘ 

The Editorial matter of Harrrer’s WEEKLY consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har 
pmr’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Haxper’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. -~ a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa. 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with cut paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time out- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic.: 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume, 
discount, 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of Lowy eee by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 


Newsdealers supplied at the usual 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


H M | 
arpers Magazine. 

The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
PER’s MaGazing. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its — upqgp scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical on Pott: pn of the age;-and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special orial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazine Contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harpsr’s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Maeazint, Harrver’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 

Maeazine 24 cents a meeps for the Werxty or Bazar 

le yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
ba at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24cents additional for the Magaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the’receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


It is not 


Terms For Apvertisine tn Harper’s Perioprcars. 
Harper's Mi ine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETI. 
le neve! 
onnniel anor having 
all their limbs broken, thets 
heads smashed, and their 


brains ont, the 
will actually go to law an 
try to get r damages. 











SO 
An orator, holding forth 
in favor of “ woman, dear, 
) ota woman,” concluded 
8 : 
“Ob, my hearers, depend 
upon ‘it nothing beats a 


‘a bad husband does.” 

a 

® When is a blow from a 

uty weneee ?—When she 

strikes you agreeably. 

-_—— 

A bachelor, seeing the 

words ‘‘ Families Supplied” 

r the door of a shop, 

Bi in and said he 


a anne 


would take a wife and two Be 
children. op 
a VA 
Grave-yarp TABLEAU. gy 
—A country paper says % 
there is a grave-yard in the g 
neighborhood where may oN 


S 


SY 


be seen the impressive pic- 
ture of a man aeeping 


acefully by the side o 
bis six wives. 


‘ ——<———— 

Hieu Worvs—Dialogue 
in a balloon. 

iesiiectiticniaealiia: 
GOOD SOUND ADVICE. 

Never throw a stone at 
any one until you have 
looked to see whether there 
is a window behind, or you 
may have to pay rather 
dearly for your revenge. + 

Never leave your hat in 
the passage, unless it is a 
bad one. 

Never fix your own price, 
but leave it ‘entirely to 
the liberality” of the gentleman, as the chances are 
you will get a good deal more by it. 

Never sit next a young lady at dinner, for she only 
talke, and does not care about eating. 

Never be executor to a will, as ff is all liability, 
great trouble, and no profit. 

Never — with your wife, or your sweet-heart, 
as you will have to pay for making it up in the shape 
of a season-ticket at the Opera, a trip to the sea-side, 
a silk dress, or a cashmere shawl. 

Never mention you have received a legacy, or some 
impertinent fellow will be asking you to stand a din- 
ner. 

Never pay to see a balloon go up, as you can see it 

much better by remaining outside. 
RASC OE BOOS 

. What a nuisance that word “if” is! It stands in 


the war Uke the danger signal of a railway, and stops 
every thing. . 
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Why do very many people object to boiled salt fish 
on the aa ears day of the week before Easter- 
Sunday ’—Because it’s good fried, eh! 

easiness 

Monvuments.—‘ When a great man dies,” says Quilp, 
“the first thing done is to resolve to build a monument 
to his memory, and the second is—not to build it.” 
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“I WOULD I WERE A BIRD—” | 
“Impossible, my Dear; but here is a Suggestion." 
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PLEASANT FOR. POODLES. 


PATERFAMILIAS (to Poodles, who is in Love with his Daughter, and expected to be Asked to Dinner). “‘ Ah! well, you say it only 
By Jove, you’ll be Home before Eight, if you look sharp ! 


quarters to get here, and it’s now just Five. 


Mr. Tennyson, i ing from the frequent allusions 
which he makes in his poems to one article of domes- 
tic furniture in the possession of King Arthur, evi- 
dently considers that it was a table of interest. 

Rese Ns 1 nae: Ail 

To NEWLY-MARRIED CoupLes.—Have any thing for 
dinner rather than a fowl, if you would keep “the 
skeleton” out of the cupboard. 

be TS of EAS SE 

WELL-PosTED InrorMATIoN.—It is not necessary 
that a postman should possess a good voice, but it is 
a most essential thing that he should have a good 
delivery.” 

ARLE ee Sie Bets 

The Pittsfield and North Adams Railroad, in Mas- 
sachusetts, is not remarkable for speed. . As a train 
on it recently came to a dead halt a passenger ex- 
aes, ‘Well, I wonder what we’ve stopped for 
now?” 

““ Why,” explained a fellow-traveler, “it’s to take 
the cow-catcher off the engine, and put it on behind, 
to keep the cows from running over us.” 

—_—_—_—_——_—————_— 

A young man who carried a collection-plate in serv- 

ice before starting took from his pocket a five-cent 


piece, as he supposed, put it on the plate, and then 4 


passed it round among the congregation, which in- 
cluded many young girls. 
The girls, as they looked at 
the plate, all seemed aston- 
ished and amused; and the 
young man; taking a glance 
at the plate, found that, in- 
stead of a nickel five-cent 
piece, he had put a conversa- 
tion-lozenge on the pete, 
with the words, “ Will you 
marry me?” in red letters, 
staring every body right in 
the face. 


——— > 


An epitaph on a husband 
and wife in acountrychurch, 
we are informed, concludes 
with a holy quotation meant 
to be polite, but which may 
certainly be construed in 
two ways. It is the follow- 
ing: ‘Their warfare is ac- 
complished.” 
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Miss Tirtup. “ Yes, indeed, the likeness is wonderful. 


How oan THAT BE?—Drunkenness is said to be 

steadily increasing. 
fice Se eee eee ae 

Onty Drvipenp.—The most unprofitable improve- 
ment we ever heard of was the canal which never af- 
forded but one dividend, and that was one summer 
bee the directors mowed the tow-path and divided 

e hay. 


‘*T will preach from dat portion of de Scripture dis 
gbening, | said a colored. dominie, ‘‘ whar de ’Postle 
Paul p'ints his 'Pistle at de "Phesians.” 








A little Connecticut boy, asking a companion who 
Good Friday was, received the withering reply: ‘‘ Well, 
you go home and read your ‘Robinson Crusoe!” - 

a 

A Lone Surr.—A friend was complaining to Col- 
man that he should be compelled to change his tailor, 
as he-found that a suit of clothes would not last him 
above half the time that it onght to do, and inquired 
if he would recommend him any place where he could 
meet with apparel more durable. ‘‘ Yes,” said Col- 
man; ‘I recommend you to Chancery, and there you 
may have a ‘suit’ that will last you your lifetime.” 

(a ap = 

Marsie Mant e-pPreces.—Lord Byron’s valet once 
greatly excited the anger of his master by observing, 
while Byron was examining the remains of Athens, 
Bins my lord, what capital mantle-pieces that marble 
would make in England !” 


————————————— 


Four boxes govern the world—the cartridge-box, 
the ballot-box, the jury-box, and the bandbox. 





“Tf I put my money in the savings-bank, when can 
I get it out again?” asked one of the newly arrived. 
‘Och,” said his friend, ‘‘sure an’ if you ag it in to- 
day, you can draw it out again to-morrow, by giving a. 
fortnight’s notice.” 


When did the alphabet get into a row? — When 
A bet, B fit, D cried, N raged, Q bit, and X pounded. 








A vagabond, seeing the motto, ‘‘ Opportunity makes 
the thief,” said: ‘‘ Not always; I found a big anchor 
and chain-cable on the pavement the other night, and 
aa’ touch it; and there was nobody about, nei- 
ther. 
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Mamma (/og.). .“‘ Now, Miss Tittup, don’t you think he’s like Papa?” 


took you two hours and three- 


— oe le two-year-old present, one 0: 





Besides, what a fine Open Countenance the dear boy has got!” 
PATERFAMILIAS. ‘Yes, rather (about the Mouth). But if he grows up like me—well—his Mamma will have no reason to 


. Few artists can draw a 
, .. prey paths still fewer 
if fr fs can draw a tooth. 
less /\ LZ, A ————— 


“Tt. is a curious fact,” 
says some entomologist, 
‘that it is the female mos- 
quito that torments us.” 

A bachelor says that it 
is not at all curious, 

—_—>—_—_— : 

Tue Pace tuat Kiris— 

- Running through a fortune, 


———————- 


footsteps, with: the clo; 
of hypocrisy in his mouth, 
and to withdraw three bul- 
locks out of my client's 
pocket with impunity.” 
——.———_—— 

What kind of robbery is 
not dangerous?—A safe 
robbery, of course. 

—_——s 

To Curr Drarness—Tell 
aman you’ve come to pay 
him money. 
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The man who jum at 
a conclusion caught it. 
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A sharp young lady says 
there - is noth’ ne more 
touching in this life than 
to see a poor but virtuous 
_ young man struggling with 
'_ a weak mustache. 


——_@—_—_. 
A Nom pr Piume—Will- 
iam Penn. 


— 
A Royat “ NEgpie” Wo- 
man—Cleopatra. 
a Soe. SEES ae 


A boy was caught steal- 
ing candy, aud was locked 
up in a dark closet by the 
grocer. The boy com- 
menced begging most pa- 
thetically to be released; and, after using all the per- 
suasion that his: young.mind could invent, he pro- 
posed: ‘Now, if you'll iet me out, and send for my 
father, he'll pay you for the a and lick me be- 
sides.” The grocer could not withstand this appeal, - 
and released the urchin. 


Puenaciovus Carers—Striking attitudes. 
BAS. PRE 


AN OLD RECIPE WITH A NEW RHYME. 
With Dr. Diet and Dr. Quiet. 

And now and then good Dr. Merryman, 
Disease, you almost defy: it, 

And balk for yeaf: Stygian ferry-man. 





FaReE-wELL PerrormMances—Good meals. 
Gb Pas ess oS Baa es 

Does the man who weighs his words use scales? 
——.6@(3€2€2€ —_— 


If you “cut” an acquaintance, are you liable for as- 
sault? 
i a eal ae 
A Queer Man—The baker, who kneads much, and 
yet sells every thing he kneads himself. 
ape es Ss 


Losine u1s BALANor.—A little boy, some time ago, 
while coming down stairs, was cautioned by his mo- 
ther not to lose his balance. His question which fol- 
lowed was a puzzler: “Mother, if I should lose my 
balance, where would it go?” 
6 cece 
Why should a rooster’s feathers always be smooth ? 
—Because he always has a comb with 
—_—_——SXKSX_——_— 
Pus.io Spirit—Readiness to do any thing which is 
likely to prove lucrative. 
at acta 
Why is a worn-out shoe like ancient Greece ?—Be- 
cause it once had a Solon (sole on). 
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‘ ONE FOR PAPA. ° 
The other.day some ladies were out ghey There 
f the ladies 

aske if he would not kiss her. - 

He answered, ‘‘ No.” 
‘‘What is the reason you will not kiss me?” 
“I’m too little to kiss you:' Papa will kiss you. 
Papa kisses all the big girls.” 
e was permittéd to play with his toys. 
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grumble, at all events.” 








